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CATCHEM’S CORNER, SODOM, AND HELL LANE, 
BILSTON ; 
WITH THEIR LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS, 


The Catchem’s Corner, between Bilston and 
Wolverhampton, is mentioned by your correspon- 
dent F. C. H. (p. 448.) The following account 
of it, together with other places in the neighbour- 
hood, was given by a correspondent of The Birm- 
ingham Daily Gazetie in an article printed in the 
number of that paper for Noy. 12, 1866. As the 
article occupies two columns and a half of the 
paper, it is manifestly too lengthy for full quota- 
tion in “ N. & Q.,” but perhaps space may be 
spared for some extracts from it. 

The writer first mentions the origin of the 
names of many places in that locality, such as 
Wednesfield and Wednesbury, from Woden ; 
Swinford, from Sweyn; Cannock, from Canute ; 
Gospel Oak and Gospel End ; Hungary Hill, near 
Stourbridge, from the Hungarian refugees, who 
pitched their tents there, and introduced the pot- 


tery-ware trade; Bull Stake and High Bullen, | 
from the bull-baiting; Gibbet Lane, and other | 


places, such as Throttle-goose Lane and Bug Hole, 
the origin of whose names is lost in obscurity. 
He then comes to speak of Catchem’s Corner, 


Sodom, and Hell Lane. The last-named spot is | 


near to the Bilston turnpike road, towards Sedge- 
ley Beacon, and near to Ettingshall New Village:— 


“Had we pursued our way a little further, we should 
have reached Sodom and Catchem’s Corner, at the ex- 
tremity of Hell Lane, and then have entered Gospel End. 
It is an old saying in that neighbourhood, ‘ Hell begins 
where Gospel ends,’ ” 


The writer calls on an old cottager, and asks for 
an explanation of the names of these places. The 
old man replies as follows : — 


“ Well, as for Hell Lane an’ Sodom, it was the villany 
o’ the people thereabout as caused such like names to be 
given ’em; but Catchem’s Corner, there’s a bit of a story 
about which whether true or fause I canna tell ye, for I 
was awa’ at the time. It mun be aboon fifty year sin’ 
now, an’ there were few housen thereabout, though bein’ 
four cross roads, there were pretty well o’ people passing 
by the ‘corner.’ One dark winter’s night, as a gentle- 
man was walking by, a man wi’ a mask on sprang out 0” 
the next leasow, jumped over the hedge, and robbed the 
gentleman o’ every thing worth carryin’ off. On the 
next night another was served i’ the same way, an’ on the 
next night another, so there began to be no little stir. 
After a while a lot o’ men determined to drop on the thief, 
an’ so one night, just after sunset, they hid themselves up 
the trees an’ under the hedges, an’ at the right time one 
got up an’ walked along the road ; an’ presently the man 
with the mask sprang at him an’ collared him; but no 
sooner had he done it than all the men who lay hid 
rushed to him an’ caught him; an’ when they tore off 
his mask they found it was Old Catchem, a daring thief 
who lived down at Sodom, whom they sent to gaol, an’ 
ever after the place was called ‘Catchem’s Corner.’ ” * 

“And what sort of a place was Hell Lane at that 
time ?” I asked, 

“ Well, sir,” he resumed, “it was a queerish place I do 
assure you. Nobody durst venture down it after night- 
fall; and even in broad daylight it was hardly safe. 
There were certain public-houses where the gangs of high- 
waymen used to meet. There was the Old Duke o’ York, 
an’ the Barley Mow, as stood near by each other; two 
fearsome places were these for all sorts o’ plots an’ mis- 
chief. Then there was old Trilly Riley’s place, the ‘ Bull’s 
Head,’ where they used to get up bull baitin’ an’ such like 
sports; an’ Billy Moore’s, by the brook. But the worst 
placed o’ the lot was called ‘ Hell House,’ kept by old 
Evans, a butty collier. This was the great fightin’ place 
for the colliers, an’ there used to be a pitched battle every 
night. Evans’s daughter, a big, strapping wench, used 
to be seconds to one o’ the men, an’ when the fight was 
on she would jump on the screen and shout, ‘ Wind him, 
Jack lad,’ ‘ Tap his wine bottle,’+ or ‘Gie him a red shirt, 
my bonny boy.’ There was also Sammon Harry, who 
followed the devil down a coalpit. This Sammon Harry 
was a colliery engineer, an’ one day he had been to Wol- 
verhampton on the spree—you know, sir! Well, as he 
came back at night, when it was quite dark, a man met 
him in the Lane, and took him to the pit, an’ began to 
swarm down the chain, tellin’ Sammon Harry to follow. 
He followed, and as the chain did not reach to the bottom 
of the shaft the man dropped the remaining distance, tel- 
ling Sammon to do the same. ‘I can’t,’ said Sammon 
Harry, ‘it’s too far.’ ‘Drop! I tell you,’ shouted the 
man at the bottom, ‘I'll take care of you.’ But Harry 
would na’ drop, knowing he would be killed if he did so, 
an’ he began to shout and bawl for help till somebody 
came and wound him up again.” 

* A more prosaic theory is that the place was so called 
from a turnpike placed there which “caught” every 


way. 
+ i. e. “make his nose bleed.” 
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“ And who was the other man?” I asked. 
“Why the devil to be sure, who else ?” replied our 
friend ; “ he thought o’ makin’ sure o’ Harry, but he 
failed that time, altho’ | fear me he’s got him safe enow by 
this.” 

“Then there was Nelly Nicholls, may be you’n heered 
of her?” 

“No,” I answered, “ who and what was she ?” 

“OQ!” was the answer, “she was a witch, an’ lived not 
far away from the brook, She was a little wiry-looking 
woman, with ferret-eyes, and long bony fingers. Every- | 
body bore fear of her, for she had marvellous power wi’ | 
spirits an’ sich, an’ could tell what was to happen, as well 
as what had happened in the Lane, no matter how dark 
things were kept. An’ she used to turn herself into a 
white rabbit, and go about the Lane after dark pryin’ 
into men’s houses, so much that it used to be a regular 
thing when I was a lad to ask ‘ Have you seen the white 
rabbit to night ?’” 

“ But surely you're only joking now ?” I remarked. 

“Not at all, sir,” replied he. 

“And do you really believe she assumed such 
shapes ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” replied the “ oldest inhabitant,” “ an’ wiser 
heads than mine believe it likewise.” * 

“ Then we had a wizard, as well as a witch,” continued | 
our informant, “an’ him I remember well. His name was 
Kat Rhodes, He went about with his hair hanging down 
in a sort 0’ pig-tail, an’ was dressed in very queer coloured 
clothes. He was a fearsome fellow, an’ if ay 
offended him he would swear a great oath, an’ forthwit 
some misfortune would fall upon them : either they would 
be hurt in the pit, or some of their ill deeds would come 
to daylight, an’ they get punished, so Kat Rhodes was 
always feared an’ respected by every thief in the Lane. 
There was Devil Lees, too, and his imps, a great big 
rodney fellow, as hard as a grounsell toad, He was a 
fearsome chap was Lees, an’ his imps in their younger days 
weren’t much better.” 

“ What were his imps ?” I inquired. 

“QO,” replied the old man, laughing at my ignorance, 
“his sons to be sure; an’ they were a queer lot a'together. 
I remember once they had a meetin’ down at Tommy 
Bill’s, to get up a spree. There was Lees and two of his 
imps, and Billy Moore, and Old Huss, with two or three 
others whose names I forget for the moment. Well, these 
started off all jolly drunk to Wolverhampton, an’ Devil 
Lees pointed to a watchman, an’ said, ‘ Come on, lads, let's 
finish him for a bit of a lark,’ so they all set on him, an’ 
in a very few minutes they laid him dead on the pave- 
ment, weltering in blood. They were found out, but 
nobody proving which of’em struck the death blow, they 
got off with a short imprisonment.” 

“ Dick Ormes was another strange chap in Hell Lane,” 
continued the “ oldest inhabitant,” who was by this time 

ting excited by his narrations, “ Dick had only one 
leg, an’ he lived in a cot, with his dog, pig, and cow, an’ 
led a happy life. One night Dick found out a mystery. 
He was walking out late, an’ he saw a strange-looking 
being walking about, an’ as he got close to it, he found it 
was a woman without a head! He looked at it in horror, 
but in a moment it passed away. Dick roused the peo- 
ple, an’ they used to watch, an’ in a few nights they saw 
this headless woman again, an’ they found out from Nelly 
Nicholls that it was the ghost of a woman who had been 
robbed and murdered by the Hell Lane gang.” 

“ Were the robberies so serious as that ?” I asked. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the patriarch, “yon little 
brook has been reddened with men’s blood mony’s the 


* The “white rabbit ” is commonly talked about by the 


old people in the “ village ” to this day. 


time. The robbers used to lie by the brook side, an’ when 
travellers passed along the road, they used to spring 
from their hiding place after the manner of Old Catchem, 
an’ fell them at a blow. When they had robbed them 


they tossed them over the little bridge into the brook, 


leavin’ them to crawl away as best they could. 

“ But yet we had a preacher, though he was a strange 
one, sure enow. They called him Jack the Barber, he 
being a hair-cutter all the week, an’ a preacher o’ Sun- 
days. While he was hair-cuttin’ or shavin’ he had all his 
thoughts on his sermons an’ such like, and he always 
spoke ‘a word in season’ to his customers. One day a 
stranger called to be shaved, so Jack lathered his face, 


| held back his head, an’, just as he was beginning to scrape 


him wi’ the razor, hé said to the man, ‘ My good brother, 
are you prepared to die?’ The man looked hard at 
Jack, then at the razor, an’, bein’ half terrified, he rushed, 
all lathered as he was, out of the shop, and ran up the 
Lane, shoutin’ at the top of his voice ‘ Murder! murder !’ 
Jack followed at his heels, but could not catch him, an’ 
never saw his new customer again. Once as I heard 
Jack preachin’ in the Lane, he told us as how God made 
the white men and Satan the black, an’ when Satan’s 
work was finished, an’ he saw it was so much worse than 
t’other, he grew savage, and struck the black Adam with 
his fist, flattening his nose an’ thickening his lips, an’ so 
the poor nigger has remained ever sin’. An’ once, when 
the puddlers were gettin’ low wages, he preached agin’ 
the iron-maisters, takin’ for his text like the verse‘ He shall 
rule them with a rod o’ iron.’ One day Jack told the folk 
he had faith enow to walk on the water, an’ he went 
down to the Hell Lane Canal, which had just bin cut, 
and stepped in under the bridge, an’ bein’ no swimmer, 
an’ the water deep, poor Jack got drowned. 

“There used to be a notion among the colliers of those 
times that it was ill-luck to work on New Years’ Day, 
but when the Shropshire colliers began to settle in the 
Lane aboon fifty years sin’ they laughed at the Hell Lane 
folk for havin’ such a notion, an’ for two New Years’ 
Days they would work. On the first, a Shropshire girl 
fell down the shaft, an’ was knocked all to bits; an’ on 
the second, there was a fire i’ the pit, and all but two or 
three got burnt. So the Shropshire folk believed it after, 
an’ never worked again on New Year’s Day. An’ now, 
good friends, my tale is ended.” 


The Hell Lane folk became an altered people 
though the agency of Methodism. A celebrated 
Irish missionary, Gideon Ousley, established a 
mission-station at Hell Lane, and soon afterwards 
« Methodist chapel was erected. It has now dis- 
appeared, but the reforming influences of which 
it was the outward sign are still visible in the 
improved state of the locality and its inhabitants. 

Bebe. 


THE O’SHEE COAT ARMORIAL. 


The following being a very curious instance of 
a mistake remaining undetected for upwards of 
two centuries will excuse my noticing it, as 1 was 
led to the discovery by the quarterings, which I 
at once recognised to be those of other families 
mentioned elsewhere. It will be apparent at a 
glance that no deception was intended by the an- 
cestors of the family in question, but that they 
erred in preserving a reversed copy of their armo- 
rial achievement. 


we 
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The arms of O’Shee, with three quarterings be- 
sides, also of (quasi) O’Shee, as they appear on the 
family monuments at St. Mary’s, Kilkenny, Xc., 
have evidently been sculptured by a bungling 
stonecutter from the wrong side of a copy on 
transfer a (?) of what was probably the cor- 
rectly marshalled coat armorial. At a later period 


something wrong being perceived, but not clearly | 


detected, evidently led to still farther confusion. 
Thus, the O’Shee coat, as at present, is said to 
contain O’Shee in the first four quarters; whereas, 
by reversing it, the following will be the order:— 
(i) O'Shee, (2) Archer, (3) O’Shee, (4) Berming- 
h 


monuments early in the seventeenth century, the 
paternal coat has taken the place of Bermingham, 
while the latter, with a slight erroneous altera- 
tion, has been believed to be the true paternal 
coat. But if we reverse the first quartering as 
it now appears, we shall discover that the per 
pale indented with a fleur-de-lys in sinister chief 
and dexter base (an unusual arrangement) be- 
comes the spear-heads of Bermingham in dexter 
chief and sinister base. And when it is borne 
in mind that the Archers and Berminghams * 
were at an early period intermarried in beled, 
and that R. O’Shee married an heiress of the 
Archer family, the reconcilement of difficulties is 
easily effected. 

The change from a spear-head to a fleur-de-lys 
is moreover not singular in this instance, while 
the bend sinister of the seventh quartering of the 
present achievement, and which has been cor- 
rected in variations of the coat, is very striking. 

Per bend indented, now substituted for per pale 
iridented, was evidently a variation made bond fide ; 
but this particularity is even more remarkable 
when taken in connection with the non-percep- 
tion of the graver error. 

I should be glad to restore the correct coat of 
this family, con amore, if agreeable to its mem- 
bers; and I must explain, in conclusion, that my 


remarks point to a technical readjustment of a fine | 


old coat of arms, and not to any abatement of its 
pretensions, which are virtually just. Sp. 


oF A FreNcH Provers.—Perhaps this | 


may have some interest for the students of pro- 
verbs. 


“L’Année 1089—Beaucoup de personnes moururent 


Tune contagion, qui consumait les parties intérieures du | 


corps, les faisait pourrir, et devenir noires comme du 
charbon. En 1095, car ce fleau dura jusque-la, un gentil- 
homme du Dauphiné nommé Gaston, institua l’ordre de 
S. Antoine, pour soulager les affligés. Le pourceaux du 
monastére eurent le privilége d'aller le 17 Janvier jour de 


* Walter Archer and his wife Elizabeth Bermingham | 
are frequently mentioned. Vide Kilkenny Arch. Journal | 
for April, 1864. 


am. But since, at any rate, the erection of those | 


| §. Antoine, avec une clochette au cou, dans les maisons ; 
| ot, loin de les chasser, on les régalait en l’honneur du 

bienheureux. De-la le proverbe, en parlant d’un parasite 
| qui cherche de bons diners, ‘ Qu’il va de porte en porte, 
comme les cochons de Saint Antoine.’ ”—From M. Manet, 
Hist. de Petite Bretagne, vol, ii, p. 253. St. Malo, 1834, 
8vo. 


Grorce TRAGETT. 

Dinan, Brittany. 

Tue Royat Curistentne.—In The Times of 
May 22, 1867, I read that, “At the commence- 
ment of the service, the following hymn, composed 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, was 
| sung: 

“In life’s gay morn, ere sprightly youth 
By vice and folly is enslaved,” &c. 
This is a mere alteration of Dr. Blackwell's well- 
known hymn: — 
“In life's gay morn, when sprightly youth 
With vital ardour glows, 
And shines in all the fairest charms 
Which beauty can disclose. 
“ Deep on thy soul, before its powers 
Are yet by vice enslaved, 
Be thy Creator’s glorious name 
And character engraved.” 

This hymn is in the Scotch “ Paraphrases” for 

public worship, and has been in use for a century. 
A 


Roman AtpHABet.—The Roman alphabet has 
been applied to the Gueg branch of the Albanian 
or Skipetar, in a translation of the Four Gospels 
and Acts, published at Constantinople at the end 
of 1866. The letters are dotted and marked, and 
the two modern Greek equivalents for th are intro- 
duced. I doubt if any Gueg in the country can 
read it, but it will be of use to philologists. The 
previous publications were in the Tosk. There 
are specimens, and a grammar of Gueg, in Von 
Hahn’s work. The work of Hecquard on La 
| Haute Albanie ou Guégarie only contains transla- 
| tions of Gueg songs. A Roman Catholic version 
| was published in Gueg in peculiar characters. 
CLarKE. 


| Watsu or Castte Horn.—At an early period 
of feudal history, before surnames became general, 

younger sons abroad may often have been sur- 
named after the country from whence they came, 
rather than from the less-known paternal acres. 
Such younger sons amongst the followers of the 
Clare family, in their warlike expeditions to Wales 
and Ireland, may have borne originally the pater- 
| nal coat—say sable, three pheons argent; but, as 
was often the practice, desiring to incorporate 
some portion of his leader’s arms—the chevronel 
gules of Clare—he yet could not correctly place 
colour upon colour, consequently he reversed the 
whole paternal coat, which now showed argent, 
three pheons reversed sable, and then he was en- 


| abled to interpolate the chevron gules.* With this 


* The arms of Walsh of Castle Hoel. 
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coat of arms the supposed knight or squire ac- 
companies Strongbow to Ireland, and — 
becomes known as the Welchman of Castle Hoel, 
his paternal origin being entirely dropped and for- 
gotten. Sp. 


Ropert Watpote’s rrrst Wire. —In 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, vol. x. p. 53, art. “ Sir 
Robert Walpole,” there is the following state- 
ment : — 

“On July 30, 1700, he married Catharine, daughter of 
Sir John Shorter, Lord Mayor of London.” 

This is an error. ‘Katherine Shorter, Lady 
Walpole, was the granddaughter of Sir John 
Shorter, who entertained James II. and Mary of 
Modena at Guildhall in 1688. Her father was 
John Shorter of Bybrook, in Kent, eldest son of 
Sir John; and her mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. of Picton Castle, 
Pembrokeshire. Her younger sister, Charlotte 
Shorter, married the first Lord Conway. In such 
a work as Chambers’s Encyclopedia error passing 
unchallenged is accepted as truth. 

Joun Pavin 
Haverfordwest. 


AnaGrams.— There is no extant list of authors 
who have written underanagrammatic pseudonyms 
(see “N. & Q.” passim.) No doubt the desidera- 
tum can be supplied by your readers with your 
kindly aid. I think a very few columns would be 
sufficient; for, though fond of pseudonyms, I do 
not think the English have exercised much in- 
genuity in their choice. 

Hamst (Bibliophile). 


29, Sussex Place. 


Queries. 


Passace rx Lorp Bacon. — In a letter to the 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, Lord Bacon says : — 

“The meanness of my estate doth somewhat move me ; 
for though I cannot accuse myself that I am either pro- 
digal or slothful, yet my health is not to spend, nor my 
course to get.” 

What is the meaning of “nor my course to 
get”? D. 

Cannon, Canna Bary.—On many estates in 
Devonshire, and, I believe, in Cornwall also, is to 
be found a Cannon (Canna) barn, park, &c., the 
latter generally a field, with nothing park-like 
about it. The spelling, Canna, or Cannon, seems 
doubtful, nor can I ascertain the meaning of the 
word. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” enlighten 
me on these points? R. C. 8. W. 


CHESTERFIELD’s —Is there any 
ground for Andrew Combe’s suspicion (Life, by 
George Combe) that Chesterfield copied his rules 


of politeness from Giovanni della Casa, an Italian 
author, who died in 1550 ? Cyrit. 


Crocks anp Wartcues.—In the work named 
Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Edward J. Wood, it is stated that 
the claim of the city of Nuremberg to the inven- 
tion of watches “reaches back to the year 1477.” 
Also that Peter Hell, of Nuremberg, “made small 
watches of steel as early as 1490.” I have paid 
some attention to this matter, and am much in- 
terested in it; and I should feel much obliged if 
Mr. Wood, or any other reader of “ N. & Q.,” 
would kindly give me the authority for these 
dates, which I have not elsewhere met with. 

Octavius Morean. 

9, Pall Mall. 


Eprrarnu on A Cavatrer.— The homely epi- 
taph of a Cavalier in achurch in the west of Eng- 
land has the following verses : — 

“ When he was young, he lived at Court, 
His mother rocked the Prince ; 
His Countess aunt being Governess, 
Which was a long time since, 
“ His riper years were spent in war, 
In service of King Charles; 
And bravely he adventured far 
In those domestic quarrels.” 

Could any of your readers tell me who was the 

countess governess to the children of Charles I. ? 


FRANKLIN'S We are told, in 
Parton’s Life of Dr. Franklin (New York, 1864, 
i. 557), that, when on a visit to Lord Despencer, 
he joined that nobleman in making a revised edi- 
tion of the Prayer-book, which was published in 
London that year. What was its title? Are 
copies still extant ? Cyrit. 


Heratpic.— What arms were borne by Emanuel 
Swedenborg ? CARYLFORDE. 

Cape Town, 8. A. 

Hoty Istxs.—Where can I find a list of those 
islands which have been considered holy through 
both Pagan and Christian times ? C. A. C. 


Tur Iron Hanp or Gitz von BERLICHINGEN. 
I shall be very much obliged to any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” who can give me any information 
regarding the iron hand of Giétz von Dociibteeens 
which is said to have been constructed by a me- 
chanician of Nuremberg. (See H. Bigg’s Ortho- 
praxy, p. 156.) Is there any record of the nature 
of the hand or of the name of its constructor? 
Any information on artificial legs previous to the 
time of Ambrose Paré will also be gratefully re- 
ceived. A CRIPPLE. 


Conriscations oF LANps.—Can any one 
refer me to the heading in the Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum, under which I 
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should find the following information :—A printed | Cheselden.* In Zoffany’s picture there are thirteen 


work or MSS. giving the Irish confiscations of 
lands in the reign of Elizabeth, and during the 


Commonwealth and Cromwell’s time? I want to | 
| John Sharp, Prebendary of Durham, and Arch- 


find names of the lands confiscated, and to whom 
they were granted, and the names of those from 
whom they were taken. KILLONGFORD. 


NvumismMatic.— Many Victoria sovereigns are 
numbered. The figures 33, 17, 45, and so on are 
placed immediately below the ribbon that attaches 
the laurel branches on the reverse. I may add 
that the numbers are very small, almost micro- 
scopic. What is the reason of this ? 

J. Harris Grnson. 

Liverpool. 

Oxtp Parntine.—I have just seen a curious old 
oil painting on mahogany, of the wreck of a 
Spanish vessel on a rocky coast, and not far from 
a tower or lighthouse. On the stern of the ship 
appears the name “ Santa Magdalena Malaga,” 
&c. There is a curious binnacle lamp, and in 
other respects the “rig” is antiquated. Is any- 
thing known of such an event as the above, or is 
the picture merely a composition ? 8. 


Prrsvury.—The per in this compound seems to 
carry the meaning of contra, and not an intensive 
sense. Is it so? Are there other instances of 
the same use ? A. B. 


PassaceE 1n St. Aveustine. —I have seen it 
stated in more than one mediwval book that St. 
Augustine says, that on the day on which a per- 
son has seen the holy eucharist he shall not lose 
his eyesight nor die a sudden death, with much 
more of the same nature. I cannot find anything 
of the kind in that doctor’s works. Can any one 
help me? It probably occurs in some works 
falsely attributed to the saint. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Surcron P—In the collection 
of portraits now exhibiting at South Kensington, 
there is an excellent picture by Zoffany (No. 582), 
one of his best works, representing, says the 
Catalogue: “The Family of William Sharp; 
Musical Party on the Thames.” The picture, it 
is said, was painted for him. He was “eminent 
for his skill, and declined a baronetcy offered him 
by George III. for his successful attendance on 
the Princess Amelia.” I had never heard of this 
eminent surgeon, and should be glad of some in- 
formation about him. The only notice I can find 
is contained in the short statement, in Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Dictionary, that William, the son of 
Thomas Sharp, was “ many years an eminent sur- 
geon in London, and died in 1810, aged 81.” He 
was, adds Chalmers, of a different family from 
the well-known Samuel Sharp, the pupil of 


figures, who are all named and described in the 
official catalogue ; but it is evident that some of 
these descriptions need revisal. No. 1, “ Dr. 


deacon of Northumberland,” is said to have died 
in 1758, while the picture was painted in 1779, 
1780, or 1781. It seems that there were actually 
two persons: Thomas, who died in 1758; and 
John, his son, who died in 1792,—each of whom 
in turn filled the offices of Prebendary of Durham 
and Archdeacon of Northumberland. The person 
marked No. 1 in the picture, must be this John, 
the son of Thomas, and brother of William and 
Granville, who are also there represented.. An- 
other figure in the picture is said to be “ James 
Sharp, a skilful Engineer.” He is holding the 
musical instrument known as a “ serpent.” Inthe 
Catalogue he is described as “with a snake.” Is 
this latter term used by musicians? J. Drxon. 


Tue Somerset Famriry.—It is recorded in the 
family history of her Majesty’s ancient colony of 
the Bermudas, or Somers Islands, commonly 
called “Bermuda,” that John Jennings, Esq., 
who died in 1733, married Mary Seymour, who 
died December, 1765, aged ninety-three years. 
I have seen an apparently authentic MS. in which 
it is stated that “the Semour family was de- 
scended from the Duke of Somerset, and the first 
of the family, after visiting these islands (the 
Bermudas) returned to England. Who was “the 
first of the family” here alluded to? And who 
was the above-named Mary Seymour? Possibly 
some of your readers may be in possession of in- 
formation calculated to throw light on these in- 
teresting questions, which they will oblige b 
communicating through “N. & Q.” X. 


Cot. Surciirre: Joun Wyatt. —A Col. Sut- 
cliffe, some twenty-five years ago, solicited sub- 
scriptions to enable him to publish “a history of a 
certain Wyatt, whom he put forward as the in- 
ventor of the Spinning Jenny,” which he had in 
MS. Can any of your readers give any clue to 
the whereabouts of this MS. ? of H. B. 


Queries with Answers. 


Kipper have an impression, from a 
book-plate, of an esquire’s helmet surmounted by 
acrest. Ona roll of colours, a dexter hand and 
wrist, with a tight-fitting shirt sleeve, and loose 
coat cuff having five buttons. The hand is closed, 
and between the top of the thumb and knuckle 
of the first finger is held a paper, folded at the 


[* William Sharp was the son of Dr. Thomas Sharp, 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, and Judith, daughter of 
Sir George Wheler. Gent. Mag. April, 1810, p. 396, and 
Nov. 1810, p. 450; and Faulkner’s Fulham, p. 269.—Ep.] 
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corners, and inscribed with the word “ Standard.” 
Around the helmet is draped a scarf, with fringed 
ends, and bearing “ Boyne” on the bottom folds: 
the name, “Thomas Kidder,” beneath all. 

I have hitherto been unable to discover any- 
thing relating to this Thomas Kidder. Can some 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” tell me who and 
what he was, and how he came by the words 
“ Standard ” and “ Boyne”? Liom. F. 

[The book-plate respecting which our correspondent 
inquires belonged to Thomas Kidder, a worthy citizen of 
London, who died about forty years since. Mr. Kidder 
was in business as one of the packers of the East India 
Company—a position in his day of some importance and 
emolument. He was descended from an old Sussex 
family, which numbered among its members Richard 
Kidder, Bishop of Bath and Wells (1691 to 1703). A 
somewhat full account of Mr, Kidder’s descent and con- 
nections will be found in the ninth volume of the Susser 
Archeological Collections. In January, 1810, a grant of 
arms, under the seal of Ulster King-at-Arms, was made 
tothe descendants of Vincent Kidder, who was the grand- 
father of the Thomas Kidder before named. The arms 
are—Vert 3 crescents or, 2 and1. Crest. “ A hand couped 
below the elbow proper, vested azure, holding a packet, 
thereon the word ‘Standard’; and for motto, ‘ Boyne.’” 
The grant was recorded in the College of Arms, London, 
in May, 1827. The Vincent Kidder named in the grant 
was a native of Sussex, who, in the year 1650, was a 
silversmith in London; and joining the Parliamentary 
forces under Cromwell, was engaged in the reduction of 
Ireland, and had some important grants of land in that 
county. His second son, also named Vincent, pursued in 
Dublin his father’s business of a silversmith, and was 
a lieutenant in Capt. Cottingham’s company of Irish 
Volunteers. He distinguished himself at the battle of 
the Boyne, and was made colonel—hence the adoption of 
the word “ Boyne” as a motto. Col. Kidder afterwards 
became Master of the Goldsmiths’ Company in Dublin in 
1696, and a paymaster in 1697; and, as the grant recites, 
“ rendered eminent services by introducing and bringing 
to perfection a method of assay,” in gratitude for which 
the Company presented him with a piece of plate, and 
had his full-length portrait painted and set up in their 
hall, The crest is in allusion to the latter office held by 
him. Consult also“ N, & Q.” 1* S. iv. 502; v. 137.] 


THe Battap on Captain Gren 8. xi. 
419.)—This curious old ballad I heard sung in 
my youth by my great-grandmother — an old 
lady who was born in 1719 and died at the great 
age of 108. From this circumstance I infer that 
the ballad must have been very much older than 
the conjectured date of 1780, alluded to in the 
editorial note in “N. & Q.” above indicated, and 
so quoted in the Roxburgh Ballads, I have a 
= wish to peruse this particular ballad, but 

a 


ve not convenient access to the Roxburgh col- | 
The same editorial note states that it | 


lection. 


was reprinted in 1815 and 1825, Who were the 


printers and publishers? Was the ballad re- 
rinted by itself, or included with others? If the 
atter, what was the title of the little tome? I 
have not heard the ballad sung, or met with the 
words, since the old lady’s death—upwards of 
forty-five years ago; and I remember only a few 
portions. The tune was peculiarly mournful and 
touching. If the ballad is not too long, probably 
it might be given in “N. & Q.” as a curiosity of 
its kind. How otherwise can I procure a copy ? 
X. Y. 
[This ballad makes twenty-four quatrains, and is too 
prosaic to be reproduced in our pages, It may be found 
in several chap-books, among others in one “ Printed by 
P. Buchan, Peterhead,” about the year 1815; another 
“ Printed by William Macnie, Stirling, 1825,” ] 


Lestrz.—1. Where are the particulars of the 
case of Leslie of Pitcable and others, before the 
House of Lords about 1743, to be found in print ? 

2. Who was Geo. Leslie of Crowbardie, father 
of Elizabeth Leslie, who by her husband, J. Hal- 
ket, had a son named John, who married * Janet, 
daughter of T. Spens of Lathallan? Perhapssome 
correspondent will obligingly look over the re- 
cently printed Index to the Scotch Retours from 
1700 to 1784. Sp. 


[1. We believe the case to which our correspondent 
refers is Leslie v. Leslie, decided in the Court of Session 
on Feb, 18, 1741: the judgment being reversed by the 
House of Lords in the following year. It is reported 
in Lord Elchies’ Decisions, sub voce, “Tailzie,” 15; and 
also in Craigie and Stewart's Appeal Cases, p. 324. 
The case turned upon a very peculiar clause in the 
deed of entail, which provided that, in the case of the 
heir in possession succeeding to a certain other estate, 
“he and the heirs male of his body so succeeding” should 
be obliged to denude in favour of the next named heir 
in the deed. On the event occurring, the person in 
possession had two sons: the eldest made, of course, no 
claim ; but the younger contended that, as he did not 
succeed, he was entitled to the estate. The final judg- 
ment was, however, against him. 

2. The addition to the Index of the Jnquisitiones Speciales 
to which our correspondent refers, exists in the Register 
House, but has not as yet been published. ] 


“ Cotp is the origin of the 

phrase, “ To give the cold shoulder”? 
SENESCENS. 

[May not this significant gesture of disregard have 
| some reference to that generally unpalatable dish, a cold 
| shoulder of mutton? There is a story told of the first 

Earl of Hoptoun (ob, 1742), that when he bought his 
Linlithgowshire estate, he found it surrounded with a 
number of small proprietors whose lands he wished to 
purchase, The plan he took wis to be most hospitable to 


* Probably about 1767. See Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
voce Spens.” 
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them, and invite them frequently to his house, taking Replies 
care to show that he expected a return of the hospitality, cpues. 
which soon drained them, and then he bought their | RUNIC INSCRIPTION AT ST. MOLIO. 
estates. One individual, however, fought long against rd . 
him. He did not object to the visits of the earl, but (3S. xi. 194, 334.) 


never placed anything before him but a cold shoulder of Dr. Cuaries Rogers queries the reading of a 
mutton, or some salt herrings and potatoes. He, however, , Runic inscription given in my Prehistoric Annals 
told his successor, that although he had adopted this | A Scotland, and asks for information about St. 
plan, he could not expect him to continue it, and there- | Molio, &c. (ant2, p. 194.) To this J. C. R. re- 
fore advised him to sell. sponds (ante, p. 334). Seeing that Dr. RoeErs is 

Our readers will also call to mind Scott’s humorous | @ Scottish F.S.A., and that his respondent writes 
account in Ivanhoe of the poor Jew’s reception in the hall with all the authority of a master in epigraphy 
of Cedric the Saxon: “As he passed along the file, and archeology, I may be permitted to express a 
casting a timid supplicating glance, and turning towards reasonable surprise that both should be found 
each of those who occupied the lower end of the board, | quoting from a superseded edition, published up- 
the Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, and con- | Wards of sixteen years ago; while in 1863 Messrs. 
tinued to devour their supper with great perseverance, Macmillan issued in 2 vols. 8vo, a new edition, in 
paying not the least attention to the wants of the new | the preface of which this passage occurs :—“ Fully 
guest.”) a third of it has rewritten ; 
. : remaining portions have undergone so minute a 
_ Sope.—What is the meaning of the word sode | yeyision Bes render it in oa respects a new 
in the following passage, which occurs in a letter | work.” As both your correspondents are in- 
tempore Elizabeth, describing the capture, on the | terested in Runic inscriptions, if they will refer 
shore of Morecambe Bay, of a large fish by the | to the later edition (woh, ii. pp. 277-281), they 
crew of a French vessel ? — will find the results of an exploration of St. 

“ Theye sode a piece of hym in the ship, whereof I eat | Molio’s Cave made twelve years later than the 
my pt.; yt was verye good meat, & yt had bin well | one they review. On that occasion I discovered 


drest.” two additional Runic inscriptions: one, Ontur 
The fish seems to have been a shark, black in | raist runer, i. e. Ontur graved these runes; the 
colour, and with a skin like unshorn velvet. other is a proper name, Amudar. A fourth, 
’ A. E.L. | slightly scratched, but in larger characters, is 


[ Sode is the past participle of seethe, to boil. In The | given in facsimile (p. 281, vol. ii.) 
Compost of Ptholomeus, n. d., we read: “Also they saye | J.C. R. volunteers the solution of the Runic 
that all maner flesshe and fysshe is better rosted than | problem, but notwithstanding his confident tone, 
soden, and if they be soden, to broyle on a grydeyron, or | 1t is obvious that his studies in Norse epigraphy 
on the coles, and they ben the more holsomer.”] have scarcely yet reached that indispensa’ le stage 

implied in a knowledge of the Runic alphabet. 

_Tue Sryte “Der Gratra.” — At what period | When J. C. R. has fully mastered his alphabet, 
did European sovereigns assume the style “Dei | he will know that whatever the word he reads 
Gratia” ? C.M. | may prove to be, it cannot possibly be what he 

[The style “Dei Gratia” is treated at considerable | makes it. He remarks: — 
length by Selden, in his Titles of Honour, book i. chap. vii. | “The first letter of the intermediate word, which he 
(pp. 89-94, folio, 1672), who tells us at p. 93: “The an- | [Dr. Wilson] confounds with the initial letter of the 
cientest use of it in the Empire as I remember is about | alphabet, is an exceptional form of the letter ¢ in the 
Charles the Great: for in some of his Patents it is in- Icelandic word thana, or thane, this. The inscription 
reads Nikulos thane raist, i. e. Nikolas engraved this; 
serted.” It is said to have been taken by the Pope in | pjainly referring, not, as Dr. Wilson imagines, [? ] to the 
the thirteenth, and by European sovereigns generally in | excavation of the recess—which has all the appearance 
the fifteenth century. The King of Prussia, it will be | of a water-worn cavity—but to the mere incision of the 
remembered, assumed it in October, 1861. ] characters.” 


AsI state distinctly that “the cave of St. Molio 


Arms In St. Wixnow Cuvrcu. — Will any of ts 


te than little more than a water-worn recess in the 
i ir Teaders having more access to books than 1 | sandstone rock,” and moreover that the word raist 
ave, inform me by what family the following 


theg " © | is “the preterite of rista, to engrave,” the latter 
he of St. Win- | correction seems somewhat superfluous. But to 
batth — arty per cross eM- the main question. There is, truly enough, in 
att sable and argent the Runic alphabet, one character for ¢ and another 
Vicarage, St. Winnow, Lostwithiel. | for h, but there is also a third simple one for th. 
[We are inclined to think that this coat, correctly | In the more complex Anglo-Saxon runes there 
blazoned, should be : Quarterly indented sable and argent. | are two signs, one for the hard th (p), as in thin, 
Brasye of Cornwall. | another for the soft th (8) asin thine. But J.C.R. 
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may just as well display his knowledge of Greek 
by ignoring the theta, and writing rneos for Seos, as 
seek in Runic inscriptions for an example of thane 
graven with one sign (tyr) for ¢, and another 
(hagi) for h, instead of with the p (thurs). 

. O. R.’s etymological handling of St. Molio 
is on a par with his mastery of Runic epigraphy. 
Celtic proper names of the same class are familiar 
to the Scottish historical student, e. g. Melbrigda, 
Malbride, ¢.e. the servant of St. Bridget; Mael- 
patric, of St. Patrick; Malcolm, of St. Columba, 
&ec. But it will best economise your valuable 

ce if I refer him to the historical notes of the 
late distinguished Northern scholar, Professor 
Munch of Christiania, in his Chronica Regum 
Manie, where he will find the name Melasey, 
; in the Norse Saga to Holy Island, derived 

m “the hermit St. Maeliosa—. e. servant of 
Jesus—or Malise, otherwise Molios.” 

J.C. R. does not appear to be aware that the 
bed, chair, &c. of the saint, on Holy Island, are 
characteristic relics of a class very familiar to 
Scottish archeologists on widely separated locali- 
ties associated with the favourite saints of the 
early: Celtic church. 

I should have replied to Dr. Roeers’s original 
query ; but “ N. & Q.” reach me here, in monthly 
parts, so long after date, that the time for an 
answer seemed to have gone by; and the in- 
evitable intervals are too great, should discussion 
be aimed at. I beg, however, to refer him to the 
second edition of the work he quotes from, for 
the latest notices of St. Molio’s Cave and Runes. 

Danret WILson. 

University College, Toronto, Canada, 


PEWS: PODIUM. 
(3" 8. xi. 46, 421.) 

Your correspondent P. E. M. began by saying 
that pews were not in use at all before the Re- 
formation, that there were no examples of such, 
and that seats of any kind were exceptional. 
When I pointed out that this was contrary to 
facts, he shifted his ground, and said they were 
introduced in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and that they were exceptional even then, 
adducing as proof that, in a list of ancient 
churches, there were only existing remains in 
twenty out of sixty-three instances: I having 
accepted this comparison and held it to be, on the 
contrary, an unanswerable proof of their general 
prevalence. He now tells us that “the number 
so educed is probably too high” —for that Mr. 
Brandon would only notice more interesting 
churches, which would be more likely to have 
old seats. This I deny in toto. As a rule, one 
was far more likely to find such remains in out- 
of-the-way poor neighbourhoods, where poverty 


had prevented innovation. This is certainly my 
experience." In addition to this, he now instances 
four or five illuminations; two of which I know 
to be, and all of which I feel sure, are of French 
execution, and so have nothing on earth to do 
with the controversy. Nobody ever said that 
fixed seats were the rule in France. Again, I 
said that the extraordinary excellence of the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth century wood-workers 
caused to a very great extent the refitting of our 
churches; and in answer to this we are told, that 
the culminating point of Gothic art was the end 
of the thirteenth century. This looks like a 
quibble; but whether so or not, I have only to 
remind P. E. M. that we are not discussing Gothic 
art and its excellence, but Gothic wvod-work. 
If he knows of numerous instances of Gothic 
wood-work of the end of the thirteenth century, 
“in design and execution” superior to the im- 
mense quantity we have, or alas had (for much 
of the finest of it has been during the last few 
years swept away by the idiots who have pro- 
fessed to restore), of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century wood-work, he will be doing a great ser- 
vice to your readers if he will say where they 
also may see it. 

I remember misereres at Exeter and Westmin- 
ster; the fragment at Peterborough; the plain 
door at Ely; and a bit perhaps at Canterbury, 
and a few more fragments. If much more exist, 
I should be really obliged for information either 
privately ur in your columns. Even in the case 
of the Exeter stalls, where the misereres were of 
such high art that they were retained, the rest of 
the wood-work was done away with in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion. When we consider 
the immense amount of money bestowed upon 
ecclesiastical matters in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the alteration of wood-work 
does not appear to be nearly so “ prodigious” as 
the transmogrification of churches in general that 
has taken place in our own time. 

In conclusion, I am accused of misrepresenta- 
tion (rather a hard word, when I was —_— 
asking for a reference to a particular term whic 
I believed to be generally misunderstood,) in 
saying that Mr. Parker said that podium occurred 
in Durandus. This was to save your space. I should 
have said that Mr. Parker gave podium as the 
Latin for seat; and in a note said, that “ open 
benches or seats were mentioned in Durandus.” 
Can P. E. M., or any other correspondent, give 
any other reference than chap. v., either for the 
word podium, or for open benches or seats? I have 
no doubt that the above passage has nothing 
whatever to do with seats, or the insides of 
churches. If I had known that this gentleman 
doubted the antiquity of glass, tiles, and other 
flooring, &c., I should not have interfered with his 
discoveries, J.C. J. 
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Podium is not exactly a specimen of monkish 
Latin, though it may have been used by monks ; 
since it occurs in Juvenal, Sat. 1. 145. . 

Speaking of a nobleman contending as a gladia- 
tor in the arena, he says : — 

“ Et Capitolinis generosior, et Marcellis, 
Et Catulis, Paulique minoribus et Fabiis, et 
Omnibus ad podium spectantibus,” &c. 

A note by Valpy, to “ad podium spectantibus,” 
says : 

“ Quibusvis nobilibus, qui ludos spectant e podio 
Theatri loco, ubi primus ordo subselliorum ; ita ordinante 
Augusto. Sueton., Octav., c. 44.” 

“ Podium.| Projectura quedam est, ceu projectum e 
muro xdificium; a pede dictum est, quia velut pes e 
pariete sepiis ab ima edium parte exstruitur podium, 
procedit, ac porrigitur. Vide Vitruv., l. v.; Alex. ab 
Alex., v. 16,” 


I am not satisfied with the derivation of pew | 


from podium, but am unable to suggest a —— 


QUARTER-MASTER, ETC. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 29; xi. 446.) 

The reason why the query has so long re- 
mained unanswered is, undoubtedly, the difficulty 
of doing so in any reasonable space. I will, how- 
ever, endeavour to give S. P. V. some information 
on the subject as shortly as I can. 


In the time of the Stewarts there was no 
_ rule as to the constitution of a regiment. 
V hen one was to be raised, a warrant was issued 
under the sign manual, fixing its strength and the | 
number and rank of its officers, which was styled 
its establishment, and was by no means identical | 
in all cases. 
trst Quarter-Master.—It was the custom at 
that time that each troop should have a quarter- | 
master, as is the case at present in many, if not | 
all, yeomanry regiments. These were never com- 
missioned, but take precedence of all other non- | 
commissioned officers. Their names frequently | 
appear in the printed regimental lists. { have | 
before me as I write a local almanac for 1864, in | 
which the names of these officers in the regiment | 
of yeomanry to which I belong are given. Their 
duties are those of a quarter-master sergeant in 
the regular army. 

Second Sergeants-Major.—In the Household | 
Cavalry Brigade, there are no sergeants, only | 
corporals ; and each troop has a corporal major, | 
who is constantly addressed and spoken of as | 
simply major. 

Sergeant-Major-General.—To explain this now 
obsolete title we must go back to its Latin origin, | 
serviens, in the sense of one serving for another. | 
Sergeant may then be represented by our modern | 
terms adjutant, assistant deputy, &c. 


| 
| 


it is evident that his duties were to find means 
of transport for the regiment—a duty now per- 
formed “ the regimental quarter-master, or, when 
regiments are brigaded, by the officers of the 
commissariat or transport corps. 

VERE IRVING. 


The following quotation from L’Estrange’s Zis- 
tory of King Charles may be of some use to 
Ss. P. V.:— 

“The first design of this fleet was intended against 
Fort Lewes, upon the continent, near Rochel. But we 
were diverted by a stratagem of the Duke d’Angoulesm, 
who . . . ordered his quarter-masters to take up as 
much accommodation in the villages for quarters as 
would suffice for fifteen thousand men.”—P. 68. 


J. M. Cowper. 


FLORENTINE CUSTOM. 
(3" xi. 438.) 

This “custom” is evidently an abuse. The 
original ceremony, properly adhered to, is instruc- 
tive and edifying; but, like some others, it has 
in different sens been carried to unwarrantable 
excess. The office of Tenebre is in reality the 
usual office of Matins and Lauds, but recited on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday in Holy Week, 
with particular ceremonies. One of these is, that 
at the conclusion of the canticle Benedictus, the 
top candle of the triangular candlestick, which 
alone remains lighted, is removed and hidden be- 
hind the altar during the Miserere, to represent 
the death and burial of our Blessed Saviour. At 
the end of the prayer Respice, the candle is brought 
forth, and set up again on the top of the trian- 
gular candlestick, on a signal being given by the 
officiating priest by striking with his hand on his 
book, or on a seat, and those in the choir doing 
the same. The following is the direction in the 
ancient “ Czeremoniale Episcoporum ” : — 

“Ceremoniarius manu scabellum seu librum percu- 
tiens per breve spatium strepitum fragoremque facit, et 
a cxteris fit, donec cxremoniarius cereum predictum 
accensum, qui fuerat absconditus, in medium profert, quo 
prolato, omnes cessare debent a strepitu.” 


This is to be observed when the bishop oflici- 


| ates; but when the officiant is a priest, he him- 


self begins the noise, which is continued by the 
clergy in the choir. It is intended, however, to 
be short and very moderate: the rubric in the 
Breviary is merely “ Fit fragor et strepitus ali- 
quantulum.” It should be done by the clergy 
only: the laity ought by no means to take part 
in it. Romsée, in his excellent Praxis divini 
Officii, has the following judicious observation:— 


“ Hie strepitus est edendus a solis clericis, sine risu et 


| absque immodestia ; debetque esse levis, ait enim rubrica, 
| fit fragor et strepitus aliquantulum. Laici ergo ad illum 


Carriage-Master is also an obsolete term, but | ‘concurrere nullatenus possunt ; impediendique sunt pro 
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viribus ab omni petulantia, que tanta est in nonnullis 
ecclesiis, ut fere scamna confringant.” 

Such, I fear, is the abusive practice at Florence. | 
The noise is intended to represent the earthquake, 
the rending of rocks and of the veil of the temple, 
the. opening of the graves, and the general con- 
vulsion of all nature at our Saviour’s death. The 
candle brought forth again lighted typifies our 
Lord's resurrection. . C. H. 


In Mendelssohn's letters mention is made of a 
similar custom, after the singing of the Miserere 
in the Sistine Chapel, only there the noise is made 
by the cardinals shuffling their feet on the pave- 
ment. Mendelssohn mentions that in the book 
explaining the ceremonies of Holy Week, this 
noise is said (if I mistake not) to symbolise the 
stir and commotion attending the Saviour'’s appre- 
hension by the band of men. In Lower Canada 
I remember hearing around the Catholic churches, 
on the evening before Good Friday, a loud clatter- 
ing made, chiefly by boys with two thin pieces of 
wood held between the fingers and rattled like 
castanets ; so that the custom seems very general. 


. Ave 


JAMES HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH, THE 
ASSASSIN OF THE REGENT MORAY. 
(3" 8, xi. 453.) 

Till I read the note of Aneto-Scortvs, it had 
never occurred to me to look into the Records, in 
verification of the poetical history of Bothwell- 
haugh and his revenge. Having now done so, I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be an 
unmitigated myth. 

Sir Walter Scott’s note on his poem of Cadyow 
Castle is as follows: — 

“ Few sans have set since Woodhouslee.” 

“This barony, stretching along the banks of the Esk 
near Auchendinny, belonged to Bothwellhaugh in right of 
his wife. The ruins of the mansion from whence she was | 
expelled in the brutal manner which occasioned her death, 
are still to be seen.” | 

In Archbishop Spottiswoode’s History to which 
Sir Walter refers, we find (vol. ii. p. 119, edit. | 
1851) — 

“The adverse faction, finding his [ Regent Moray | 
authority daily to increase, and = of success in | 
their attempts so Jong as he lived, resolved by some | 
violent means to cut him off. One James Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh, did offer his service. This man had been 
imprisoned some time, and being in danger of his life, | 
redeemed the same by making over a parcel of land in | 
Lothian, called Woodhouselee, that came to him by his | 
wife, to Sir James Bellenden, Justice Clerk.” 


On referring, however, to the records of Parlia- 
ment (Act. Parl. iii. 47-54) I find that on Au- 
gust 18, 1568, David Hamilton, described as “son | 
to the guidman of Boithwilhauch,” and afterwards | 
as “son to umquhill David Hamilton of Both- | 


wellhauch,” was arraigned for treason on account 
of his having been at Langside, and that the 
heralds reported that they had cited him at his 
dwelling-place of Wodhouslie and Barcosh. He 
not appearing, a decree of forfeiture was passed 
against him on the following day. 

The next entry I find in the records of Parlia- 
ment is on October 26, 1579 (Act. Parl. iii. 129, e 

.), which is headed, “ Forisfactura Joannis Ham- 
milton commendatarii de Abirbrothok, Claudii 
commendatarii de Paislay et aliorum.” Among the 
accused are “Jacobus Hamilton de Wodhouslie, 
alias de Bothwelhauch nuncupatus,” and “ Joannes 
Hamilton, prepositum de Bothvil, ejus fratrem.” 
It contains a long account of the particulars of the 
assassination of the Regent, and although it can 
only be regarded as an ex parte statement, would 
hardly have been put forward without evidence to 
“= it. The statements are as follows: — 

. That the accused had conspired to murder 
the Regent. 

2. That Wodhouslie, instructed by them, se- 
creted himself, in the silence of night, in the 
house of the former (quondam) Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, in Linlithgow, knowing that the Re- 
gent was to pass through that town. 

3. That he was provided with a swift horse 
belonging to the Commendator of Aberbrothok, 
which he fastened in the garden. 

4. It is then narrated that Bothwellhauch took 

his post at a window, 
“Ubi interim insidiando stabat, bombardum quondam 
longam duobis globis plumbeis suffultam intendebat et 
laxabat directe versus ejus umbilicum et ventrem, quibus 
duobis globis fulmine emissis nobilissimum et innocentis- 
simum ipsius corpus, in medio sue turbe, crudelissime per- 
fossum erat adeo ut brevi eo ipso ictu seu fulmine interiit, 
ad ingens impiorum solatium sed ad gravem lamenta- 
tionem et formidabile status nostri discrimen.” 

4. It is then related that Hamilton retreated 
by a postern in the back of the house, mounted on 
the horse, and escaped by its swiftness, going to 
the rest of his accomplices, who were residing in 
the lordship of Hamilton and looking for his 


vent. 

5. That his accomplices — 

“ Eumque eorum consortio libenter admiserunt manu- 
tenuerunt et sustinuerunt per multos menses continuo 
post prepetrationem prefati sceleris donec tandem timore 
punitionis ipse cum dicto Joanne Hamilton preposito de 
Bothvill ejus fratre et sceleris socio ad partes ultra marinas 
auxilio reliquorum conspiratorum predict™ aufugit.” 


6. Then follows this remarkable statement : — 


“In verification of the above, Arthur Hamilton, in 
Myrritoun (who on the penultimate day of the last 
month of May underwent death for his traitorous crimes 
in our burgh of Stirling) confessed in the said burgh, not 
only for several days before his execution, and also in the 
presence of certain Lords of our secret Council deputed 
by us to hear his declaration, but also at the time of his 
trial, and even at the place of execution, ‘ quod dicti com- 
mendatarii erant in consilio prefati proditorie murthure 
dicti nostri avunculi et Regentis et quod dictus Jacobus 


& 
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H. de Wodhouslie obtinuit in feofamentum centum libra- 
rum terrarum de Monkton, pro perpetratione hujusmodi 
nefandi sceleris in quibus dictus commendatarius de 
Aberbrothok infeodatus erat et quod hec omnia didicit et 
intellexit a prefato Claudio commendatorio de Paisley, 
per ejus expressum narrationem in nemore de Hamilton 
post decessum dicti nostri avunculi et Regentis affirm- 
ando tune temporis et loci dicti quondam Arthuro quod 
numquam inquietaret dictum Jacobum Hamilton de 
Wodhouslie in sua possessione prefatarum terrarum de 
Monktoun eoque satis care easdem lucratus erat.” 


On August 22, 1584 (Act. Parl. iii. 335), it is 
stated that “ Arthurus Hamilton, callit of Both- 
wellhauch, was forfeited for being engaged in the 
raid of Stirling in 1578.” He is, however, one of 
the persons included in the Act of Restitution of 
Dec. 10, 1585 (Act. Parl. iii. 383), where he is 
simply styled of Bothwellhauche. 

In the /nguisitiones Speciales for Lanarkshire 
we find the following entries : — 

“No, 34, March 27, 1602, Alisona Hamilton heres 
Davidis H. de Bothwelhauche, avi in parte tofte seu 
— de Bothwel-park in baronia de Bothvile. E. 


And on October 8, 1608, No. 83 — 

“Joannes Hamilton heres Joannis de Orbiston patris 
in annuo reditu 40 m. de terris de Bothvilhauch in paro- 
chia de Bothvile.” 


From this last notice it is extremely probable, | 


although I have no direct evidence of the fact, 
that the above-mentioned annual rent fell into 
arrear, and that Orbiston adjudged the lands for 
the same; after which there can be little doubt 
that they were transmitted in the manner men- 


tioned by Anexo-Scorvs, with the exception of | 
| was some time since detailed to me by one of Mr. Combe’s 
| acquaintances who well knew him; and I have only 


their having been lost at cards, which, to my 
mind, bears so strong a resemblance to a well- 
known Devonshire incident, that I must conclude 
with J’en doute. GrorcE VERE IRvING. 


RicnarD Deane, THE Recicrpe (3" S. xi. 
417.)—Heath gathered his information, such as it 
was, from Dr. Bates, who knew nothing what- 
ever of his subject. The notion that Richard 
Deane was of Ipswich may have originated in his 
probable connection in early life with that port, 


either as a naval cadet on board an armed mer- | 


chantman—for such was in those times the usual 

lace of education for the Royal Navy—or from 

is transactions in after life, when he may have 
possibly frequented that port in the service of his 
uncle, Sir Richard Deane, Lord Mayor of London. 
But no record of him, of any kind, was found by 
Mr. Fitch, who searched all the registers and 
records of Ipswich twenty years ago. 


I can fully corroborate the information supplied | 
by Mr. Swirtr, June 15, with the addition that | 


both by his mother, Anne Wass, and grandmother, 
Margaret Wykeham, Richard Deane was closely 


inghamshire, and among the rest to that of Hamp- 
den. Hence, probably, his intimate connection 
with Cromwell, whose lion rampant (not that of 
Dene of Leicestershire) was exhibited among the 
escutcheons of his hearse. 

This affinity would account for his otherwise 
extraordinarily rapid rise in seven years from a 
volunteer of artillery in 1642 to the rank of major- 
general, and one of the three generals-at-sea in 
1649. The genealogy of the family of Deane of 
Guiting may be seen in Nichols’ Collectanea Ge- 
nealogica, iii. 190, where the claims of Joseph Deane 
(brother of Richard) to a founder's kinship at Win- 
chester College, by descent from the Wykehams, 
is fully stated. J. B. D. 


Hannan Lientroor (3" xi. 484.) — While 
it remains doubtful as to when the first printed 
allusion to the Lightfoot scandal appeared, and as 
to the authority upon which it rests, the following 
extract from the Mirror of Literature for Jan. 3, 
1835 (vol. xxv. p. 3), may be regarded as having 
considerable explanatory interest : — 


| * Mr, Combe, the author of Dr. Syntax, &c., adopted 

a young man, educated him as his son, and by way of 
| fortune, intended to leave him all his MSS., aware that 
their publication would bring him in a considerable sum, 
| The youth, however, offended his patron deeply by falling 
in love with, and marrying, a daughter of the famous 
| Olivia Serres, soi-disant Princess Olive of Cumberland, 
| and from that moment Mr. Combe resolved to disinherit 

him. With this intent, he made up his mind to burn all 

his manuscripts, and for a whole week previously to his 


| 
decease, the candle he employed in this conflagration was 


never extinguished.’ 
“This anecdote I give,’ continues the narrator,‘ as it 


further to remark that it involves a curious question. 


| Since Princess Olive’s decease,” which occurred about six 
| weeks previous to the appearance of this article in the 
| Mirror, “an advertisement has appeared in The Times 
| newspaper, inviting her daughter to view, while yet 
| above ground, the remains of her beloved mother; but 


lo! after the lapse of a few days, a young man presented 


| himself at one of the police offices, and, noticing this ad- 
| vertisement, begged to assure the worthy magistrate 
| presiding that the Princess Olive, his mother, never had 


a daughter!’ ”* 


The above statement, and that afforded by 
Mr. Tuoms at p. 484 of this volume, are very 
remarkable as bringing into contact the two 
earliest “authorities” to whom the Lightfoot 
scandal has as yet been traced—William Combe 
and Olivia Wilmot Serres. To me Combe’s ac- 
tion, in destroying all his manuscripts when he 
found that his adopted heir was determined to 
marry the daughter of a lady with whose literary 
craft he was probably well acquainted, appears to 
have special significance. Is anything known of 


| [* This must be an error, as Mrs. Ryves established 


her descent from Mrs. Serres in her suit in 1861.—Ep. 


allied to several of the leading families of Buck- “N. & Q”) 
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the person who represented himself as the Prin- 
cess Olive’s son ? CALCUTTENSIS. 


Caress xi. 417.)—A reference to Todd's | 


Johnson shows that cerus is a misprint for carus. 
But the Doctor is right enough. 
from the Lat. durus, becomes Ital. durezza an 

Old Fr. duresse, so does caritia, from carus, be- 
come Ital. carezza and French ¢aresse, and there is 
no difficulty about it. Caritia is uncommon, but 
Mr. Wedgwood gives a an for it. At the 
same time, I must say, Johnson is very unsafe to 
trust to for etymologies, and, indeed, many and 
many a query about derivations may be solved at 
once by a reference to Wedgwood's Etymological 
Dictionary, or to the edition of Webster published 
by Bell and Daldy, in which the etymologies have 


been revised by Dr. Mahn. By help of these works | 
we are enabled to dispense with such theories | 


as the “ Massillian” one given in Todd's Johnson, 
which one cannot believe without far more evi- 


dence. Water W. SKEAt. 
Cambridge. 
“Caresser. De carisciare, fait de carus. Carus, cari, 


cariscus, cariscius, carisciare. Méric Casaubon, p. 294, de 
Lingua Anglica veteri, fait mention de deux autres étymo- 
logies de ce mot: Ex. «arapéfew, demulcere, Galli suum 
caresser effinxisse, memini alicubi legere. Vulgo tamen 
(sed non ita probabiliter) ex xapifeo@o:, quod aliud 
est. Trippault est de ceux qui le dérivent de xapifer@a. 
Il est sans doute qu'il vient de carus; dont les Italiens 
ont aussi ‘fait carezzare, et careggiare,” &c.— Ménage, 
Dicti ire Etymol de la Langue Frangoise, 8. v. 
Bescherelle, in his Dictionnaire National de la 
Langue Francaise, gives one derivation only, from 
Gr. xapjtew. There are, in my opinion, two 
strong objections to the probability of this deriva- 
tion: 1. the future tense of pw and its com- 
unds ends, not in ow, but t 2. The French 
erivative would have been spelt, if this had been 
its origin, with a double r, thus, carress. 
other hand, it is not improbable that in com- 
pany with carus and cher it came from xdps and 
xapies. In Richardson’s Dictionary there is much 
the same as what has been given above, with a 
reference to Skinner. Your correspondent re- 
marks, “It would be a curious inquiry what 
French words come through that source (the 
ancient colony that settled at Massilia”). How 
can the Greek words which were imported into 
French by the Marseilles descendants of the 
Greeks be distinguished from those which were 
also derived from the Greek language, but me- 
diately through the Latin ? 
collect through the Dictionaries of Ménage and 


Bescherelle the terms which are supposed to have | 


been derived from Greek immediately or medi- 
ately, but the inquiry suggested by Srr Toomas 
E. WINNINGTON can be satisfactorily answered 
only by a careful separation of such Greek ety- 
mons as have not been transfused into the Latin 


ust as duritia, | 


On the | 


It would be easy to | 


€. g. Paresse. Je crois que ce 
mot vient du grec wdpeois, qui signifie reliche- 
ment, affoiblissement, langueur, abattement.” — 
| Ménage. CHETHAM. 


Grirrin (3" S. xi. 439.) —There is no doubt 
but that Griffin was early used to designate a 
Welshman, and it is apparently a corruption of 

Griffith. The following quotation seems decisive 
on this point : — 

“ Godefray of Garlekhithe, and Gryffyn the Walshe.” 
Piers Ploughman, ed. Wright, p. 96. 
| Referring to the various readings I have col- 
| lected for my new edition of this poem, I find 
that the Vernon MS. has Garlesschire for Garlek- 
hithe, and Griffin for Gryffyn. Also, the Harleian 
MS. (No. 875) has Garlekithe and Gruffith, where 
the last word is obviously another form of Griffith. 
By-the-way, does anybody know where Garles- 
schire, Garlekshire, or Garlekhithe is? It seems 
to be a slang phrase for some country or town 
where garlick was much eaten. Was any place 
ever specially celebrated for this? The word 
garleek occurs again on the previous page of Mr. 
Wright's edition. VALTER W. SKEAT. 

[The allusion may be to Garlick Hill, Vintry Ward, 
London. Stow says “ There is the parish church of St. 
| James, called at Garlick hithe, or Garlicke hive ; for that 
of old time, on the bank of the river Thames, near to this 
| church, garlick was usually sold.”—Survey of London, 

edit. 1842, p. 93.—Eb. } 


Tue Sones or Brrps (3*4 xi. 380.)—In ad- 
dition to Kircher may be mentioned Bechstein, 
who has endeayou to imitate the songs of 
birds by “ different strains or couplets” expressed 
| phonetically. Thus, in the “song of a fine night- 
| ingale, without including its delicate variations,” 
| he notes twenty-four of such strains, of which 
these three may be quoted as a specimen : — 

“ hading ! 

“ He-zezezezezezeze couar-ho-—dze-hoe ! 
“ 

-pi. 


Before these complications, the familiar “jug, 
jug, jug,” or, as the poet Lilly phrased, “ jug-jug- 
jug-tereu she cries,” must sink in simplicity, and 
also the complaint that Chaucer's cuckoo made, 
| to the nightingale, “Thou say’st, “Osee! Osee! ” 
| The Hon. Daines Barrington also constructed a 

table in which he attempted to show the compa- 
rative merits of singing-birds by marking certain 
figures to denote their sprightly and plaintive 
| notes, with their mellowness, compass, and dura- 


| tion. Curnupert BEDE. 


Paurypromic (or Soraprc) Verse S. xi. 
| 408.)—A correspondent, signing himself P. A. L., 
| gives the following hexameter — 


“Tn girum imus noctu non ut consumimur igni”— 


| under the heading of “ Double Acrostic.” 
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ue co I notice this only because I foresee its fate. It | [not William] Nevinson, the Claude Du Val of 
iche- will be indexed under “Double Acrostic,” and | the North. 
ays nobody who wants to find it will think of looking The best relation of the former hero’s rather 
LAM. for it under that title. It is not a double acrostic | matter-of-fact crimes is to be found in the Depo- 
loubt at all. Nobody ever dreamed of calling Darwin’s | sitions from York Castle, edited by the Rev. J. 
ste 8 couplet — Raine for the Surtees Society (pp. 219, 259), 
mn of « Not the bright stars which heaven's high arch adorn, | Where the evidence about some offence of Nevin- 
isive Nor rising suns that gild a vernal morn” — 8 of 
. . ortunately,) under the date of March 1675-76, is 
and and with ann, io which is no | Pally reported, but without the least allusion to 
96. meaning. An accidental meaningless similarity famous tl 
» col- of initial and terminal does not constitute a double hes fo a pay 
| find acrostic, though it is essential to a palindromic | h f y N Jai hi 
arlek- verse—of which P. A. L.’s line is a genuine and, | gongs or broadsides 
rleian as far as I know, a hitherto unproduced specimen. Bryer thes 
where At any rate, its indicative “‘consumimur” debars I © met T do Justice to 
“iffith. it from merit on the score of its Latinity. “Igni” Lif qualifications in the 57 R — > : she 
arles- is, I believe, Virgilian—“ aut exuritur igni.” aig by Mr. Raine, but has 
seems While I am on the subject, may I be allowed ‘As for 
P t ad 4 th lished the year of his execution, 1739, but cannot 
Mr find the faintest allusion to an adventure of 190 
Sa ° “ Lewd I did live & evil did I dwel. miles stretch. 
a And that was only obtained by docking “dwel” | _ All this seems to corroborate the assertion of 
or of half its liquid, and contracting “and” into &. | Lord Macaulay, as quoted by Mx. Horren 
to thi on . . . n fathered on each knight of the pad who has 
risen to notoriety in the last three years. 
ARCHIMEDES. 
ad- Rely to make Oe In a chronology of York, appended to the York 
stein, Those only who have amused their leisure with County Almanac for 1866, I find the oo x 
igs of such trifles know how difficult it is to construct | “1739, Turpin, a executed ¥ — i. 
re a palindromic verse which can assert its claims to April ith. What authority is = - a = 
night- sense and grammar. In fact, the consonantal col- 
ions, locations peculiar to every language offer, when 
which reversed, the greatest possible difficulty. The |. “ Branxer or tae Dark” (3" 8. vii. 51, 176, 
common English th (for instance), when reversed | 266, 316.)—Has it been noticed that Defoe (His- 
into At, will illustrate my meaning sufficiently. | tory of the Devil, ed. 1739, p. 59) uses the expres- 
You may make ridiculous lines, like the follow- | Sion “blue blanket” for the sky? The passage 
ing, addressed (if you please) to a costermonger’s | Tuns thus: — 
dying cur — Py = = we the = 
j a ” of the et, and then we shall know the whole 
Go, droop—stop—onward no pots poor dog,” — story.” 
y, and or you may make a dozen Latin ones (all nonsense It is very “low” and “vulgar” in Defoe to 
made, verses), such as I printed long ago in “N. & Q.” | employ such a word certainly, and so it is in 
see!” (1* 8. vii. 297) under another signature than | Shakspere; but I am afraid he did, and that he 
sted a that which I now affix; but I never yet saw any, | just meant dark-blanket=dark covering = dark 
ompa- in any language, which deserved to be called | sky; as blue-blanket= blue covering = blue sky. 
ertain good. H.K. | Those who demand gentility in style, will still # 
intive 5, Paper Buildings, Temple. | desire to substitute “‘ blankness” or “ blackness,” : 


or “ blankest” or “ blonquet”; but those who are 


Tvurrr’s or Nevinson’s Ripe to York (3"¢ S. 
xi. 283, 440, )—The account quoted by The Standard 
from Dickens's Al the Year Round is but a | 
réchauffé of that given in “N. & Q.” (2"4S. ix. 
433) from A Tour through the whole Island of 
Great Britain, by Defoe (?), of the apocryphal | 
ride by some mythical highwayman, here called | 
“Nicks,” ¢. e. Swift Nick, the sobriquet of John | 


contented with simple truth, may perhaps be 
allowed to keep their “blanket.” Can any one 


| match Defoe’s expression from some earlier au- 


thor? May I conjecture that the Masonic ban- 
ner, “the blue blanket,” whose history carries us 
back apparently to the time of the Crusades (2"¢ 


[* Gentleman's Magazine, ix. 213.] 
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S. vi. 65), is intended to symbolise the vhs 

Will some learned Mason throw light upon this 

interesting subject ? LETHRIDIENSIS. 
Kildare Gardens. 


“Historre pes Drastes Mopernes” 8. 
xi. 463.) —I have this day (June 8, 1867) been 
informed by some very intimate friends of the 
late Mr. John Adolphus, that the above was 
his grandfather, who was domestic physician 
to Frederick the Great. He had an estate in 
Westphalia, and his family consisted of twenty- 
two p neces he and one son, who was the father 
of John Adolphus. 

There I might well finish the reply ; but who 
can help reflecting upon the fact of this work re- 
maining unnoticed, and its author unknown, for 
upwards of one hundred years? after which time 
your humble servant, with the powerful aid of 
“N, & Q.,” manages to elicit what may be con- 
sidered a very interesting piece of bibliographical 
information. Tomas. 


} 


Paropy on “ Honentinpen ” xi. 419.) 
The Editor is correct in his surmise that I can | 
name the author of the very clever parody in | 
Fraser's Magazine, 1850. he writer was Dr. | 
William Brinton, whose recent death in the prime | 
of life was a loss felt greatly beyond the bounds 
of those who sought his advice or received the 
benefit of his hospital lectures; and it is nota | 
little remarkable, that his published parody on 
“Hohenlinden” should largely deal with that 
subject, which he made so peculiarly his own, 
and on which one of his most popular works was | 
written—Food and its Digestion. Very full bio- 
graphies of Dr. William Brinton recently ap- 

ared in The Lancet and other medical journals; 

ut, in those at least which came under my own 
eye, the anonymous parody on “ Hohenlinden” 
was not mentioned among the productions of his | 
ready and versatile pen. | 

Amateur Hop-picxers S. x. 422.) — | 
I think your correspondent has slightly mis- 
taken the matter. When crops are heavy, and | 
weather threatening, the hop farmer is very glad | 
of any assistance; and persons of the greatest | 
respectability will readily go into the gardens and 
lend a hand to save so valuable a crop. The 
class alluded to, however, is probably that of 
dress-makers, assistants in fancy trades, and others 
used to light work, and who find employment 
scarce out of the fashionable season. Hundreds 
of them are glad to go into the country every 
— not only for employment but for pure air. 
Many a poor girl, who has been pining all the 
season in stifling work-rooms, gets her health 
restored among the fragrant hop-gardens. As 
may be expected, some irregularities have taken 
place, but they have been greatly exaggerated. | 


The hop landlords, however, have now almost 
universally built what are called “lodges ”’—that 
is, ranges of single rooms, each large enough to 
contain a bed and a few things; and with one large 
room attached for cooking, with proper fire-places, 
&c, The cost is not great, and we find the advantage 
very considerable to our tenants, as they can use 
them as stores either for hops or grain when the 
picking is over. ~A, 
Poets’ Corner. 


Carrnorre (3" x. 289.)— When I inquired 
about the wife of Sir James Calthorpe, it did not 
eccur to my mind that “Sir James” was identical 
with “James Calthorpe, Esq., of Ampton.” I 
have found a long pedigree of Sir James's family 
in Blomefield’s Norfolk. No doubt the titles 
conferred by Oliver Cromwell were all ignored at 
the Restoration. H. Lorrus TorrennaM. 


Burrerrty (3 §, xi. 342, 449.) — The use of 


| this term in poetry may have something better 
| than “not a bad effect”: it may help to create a 
| lovely, natural, and delightful picture, as in the 


following by Miss Jean Ingelow : — 


“ Flusheth the rise with her purple favour, 

Gloweth the cleft with her golden ring, 
*Twixt the two brown butterflies waver, 
Lightly settle, and sleepily swing ;”— 


or a beautiful ideal image, as in Tennyson's 
“ Talking Oak”: — 
“ Sometimes I let a sunbeam slip, 
To light her shaded eye ; 
A second flutter’d round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly ;”— 
or, as in the ensuing verse by Wordsworth, the 
very commonness of the word may enhance the 
effect of the moral tenderness with which it is 
made to be associated : — 
“Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time, when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the butterfly ! 
A very hunter did I rush 
Upon the prey :—with leaps and springs 
I followed on from brake to bush ; 
But she, God love her! feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 


In Shelley's “ Sensitive Plant” we read of— 


° many an antenatal tomb 
Where butterflies dream of the life to come.” 


William Blake, in one of his finely tempered 
effusions, says : — 


* Kill not the moth nor butterfly, - 
For the last judgment draweth nigh.” 


In short (for the foregoing illustrations are 


taken almost at random, and are only a few of 


several that occur to me), it does not, I think, 
appear that our poets have shown any reluctance 
to call a butterfly by its ordinary om, 


Ww. W. 
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Naporgon S, xi. 195, 225, 307.)—In reply 
to the query of Srr J. Emerson Tennent, I am 
happy to be able to assert with confidence, and 
on the authority of General Kallergis, the intimate 
friend of the present Emperor, of Prince Pitzipios, 
and others, that the story devised by Nicholas 
Stephanopoulos, and mentioned by his niece the 
Duchess d’Abrantes in her Memoirs, that Napoleon 
was a Greek in blood and a Maniote by birth, 
being descended from the family of Calomeri, 
who took refuge at Ajaccio Corsica, was never 
authoritatively denied. On the contrary, both the 
first and third Napoleon appeared pleased at the 
story whenever it was alluded to in their presence, 
probably because they thought it good policy not 
to deny what they might in future wish to turn to 
their advantage. As regards the name of Kadouépns, 
or Kadéduepos, there are still many families of that 
name in Greece. RwopocaNnaKIs. 


PASSAGE ATTRIBUTED TO Macrosivs (3' §, x. 

* Accipe nune quod de Sole vel Sarapi pronuncietur 
oraculo; nam Sarapis, quem gypti deum maximum 
prodiderunt, oratus a Nicocreonte Cypriorum rege quis 
deorum haberetur, his versibus sollicitam religionem 
regis instruxit :— 

Tata wo wodes Ta obar’ ev 

“Oupa te Aaympdy pdos 

Saturnal., lib. i, cap. 20, p. 208, ed. Lond. 1694. 

Sir Isaac Newton held Osiris and Serapis to be 
the same person; Warburton the contrary. (Divine 
Legation, book iv. sec. 5.) My edition, the third, 
London, 1758, does not contain the above passage, 
but it may perhaps be found in another, as few 
writers made more alterations and additions than 
Warburton. See also Watson’s Life of Bishop 
Warburton, p.265, London, 1863, and the Quarterly 
Review, No. 131, for June 1840, p. 90, art. “Alex- 
andria and the Alexandrians.” H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


Coronet Jonny Burcu (3™ S. xi. 436.) —I beg 
to inform E. J. 8S. that the Colonel John Burch 
of whom he inquires is not the celebrated Colonel 
John Burch whose biography is about to be edited 
by the Camden Society. The former is stated by 
E. J. 8. to have died in 1668, while the death of 
the latter occurred in 1691. Some particulars of | 
the life of the latter will be found in my Judges | 
of England, vol. viii. p. 102: from the authorities | 
which I quote the learned editor of the intended 
work will no doubt cull some further details. His | 
nephew, of the same name, was Cursitor Baron of | 
the Exchequer from 1729 till 1735, the date of | 
his death. Epwarp Foss. 


The editor of the MS. respecting Colonel John | 
Birch, some time Governor of Hereford during the | 
Civil War, begs to offer his thanks and acknow- 


| ledgments to E. J. S. for his courtesy, and to in- 
| form him that Colonel Birch was of a Lancashire 
family, that the name was not spelt with an u, and 
that the intended publication is not an autobio- 
graphy, but a MS. written by a fellow soldier, 
revised and corrected by the Colonel’s own hand. 


Curist A YokE-MAKER (3" §, xi. 455.) —That 
our Blessed Lord was a maker of yokes and 
oo is founded on the assertion of St. Justin 

fartyr, who flourished in the second century. 
That primitive father, in his celebrated Dialogue 
with Tryphon, has the following :— 

Tatra yap ta texrovixa cipydtero, év avOpémos 

dy, kporpa Kai 
For when he was among men he made these im- 
plements of wood, ploughs and yokes. Bossuet 
mentions that ploughs were spoken of by the Holy 
Fathers as preserved with reverence, being said to 
have been made by our Saviour. I am pretty sure 
that St. Jerom mentions them as remaining in his 
time, but I cannot now give a reference to his 
works, F. C. H. 


In the “ Gospel of Thomas the Israelite,” other- 
wise called “the Gospel of the Boyhood of our 
Lord Jesus,” one of the earliest of the Apocryphal 
Gospels, we are told that Joseph was a carpenter, 
“and made ploughs and yokes,” and that the 
child Jesus helped his father in his work. To this 
composition has been ascribed a date as early as 
the second century. Be this as it may, Justin 
Martyr, who will probably be considered a more 
trustworthy authority, relates the same. See 
Cowper’s Apocryphal Gospels, Introduction, p.  y 


This seems to be merely an expansion of the 
word “carpenter” (Mark vi. 3), and is interest- 
ing as showing the various occupations of carpen- 
ters in those days. Justin Martyr (7rypho, 88,) 
is, if I mistake not, the only ancient writer who 
says our Lord “ was accounted as a carpenter be- 
cause when he was among men he made carpen- 
ter’s work, ploughs, and yokes, thereby teaching 
the emblems of righteousness, and (teaching) an 
active life.” In much the same words, Joseph 
the carpenter is spoken of in the apocryphal 
gospels. Thus, pseudo-Matthew: “Joseph was a 
carpenter, and made of wood nothing except 
yokes for oxen and ploughs, and implements for 
turning up the soil, and suited for agriculture, and 
made wooden bedsteads.” So pseudo-Thomas: 
“Now his father was a carpenter, and made at 
that time ploughs and yokes” (pp. 78, 188, Cow- 
per’s translation). Origen told Celsus that the 
gospels did not describe Jesus as a carpenter, as 
Celsus had sarcastically said. (Contra Cel. vi.) 

The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy represents 
Jesus as miraculously aiding Joseph in his work 
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when any mistake was made (pp. 203, 204, Cow- 
per’s translation). Justin's commentators also 
allude to the sharp answer received by Libanius 
from the Christian to whom he said with a sneer, 
“ What is the carpenter’s son making”? “The 
Creator of the universe, whom you tauntingly call 
the son of a carpenter, is making a coffin.” A 
few days later Libanius suddenly died. (Zccles. 
Hist. iii. 18.) 

The tradition that Jesus did work as a carpen- 
ter seems to have been very commonly received, 
and it is certainly supported by two considera- 
tions: 1. That the Jews called him a carpenter, 
as in the text from Mark already alluded to; 
2, That every person among the Jews was brought 
w to some useful occupation, and that commonl 

e calling of his father. Jesus became in all 
things like unto His brethren; and, as Grotius 
says (on Matthew xiii. 55), manual labour was 
not unworthy of Him that “emptied himself!” 
Besides, Hesiod’s remark is true, 
Sos. “ Labour is no disgrace.” B. H. 


Prince Epwarp Srvart (3" S. viii. 
107.) — In September, 1865, I was at the Hague, 
Holland, and visited the fine museum there. 
Within a glass case, in a small private room (by 
the courtesy of an official), I was shown a collec- 
tion of interesting miniatures, among them one of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, disguised in female 
attire, and wearing a woman’s cap with a full 
border, concealing the hair. The colouring was 
(to the best of my recollection) faint and neutral- 
tinted. The miniature was pointed out to my 
especial notice, and I understood that application 
had been made, and granted, for permission to 
have a photograph taken from it. I should like 
to add, that the civility and attention shown to 
English visitors at the Koninklijk Museum is de- 
cidedly worthy of note. C. L. 


Grey Horses Dustin xi. 353.) — 
This is a very usual observation in Dublin, and I 
have often tested it, but cannot say with your cor- 
respondent that the rule is without exception, 
having more than once proved against it. If Mr. 
TorrennAm will stand on London Bridge during 
traffic hours he will always see four, five, or more 

y horses on the bridge at a time, grey ghorses 
ing quite numerous enough to make the obser- 
vation usually hold good in both cases. 
Grorer Lroyp. 

Darlington. 

“ConspPicvous FROM HIS AnsENcE” (3 §S, xi. 
438.) —I do not know whether this epigrammatic 
saying has been traced to its source in some former 
volume of “N. & Q.” If not, I believe that the 


idea is due to Tacitus (Annal., book iii. chap. 76), 
where, in describing the funeral obsequies of 
Junia, A.D. 22, at which there was a great display 
of images of the noblest Roman families, he 


alludes to the absence of the images of her near 
relatives, Brutus and Cassius, adding this pregnant 
remark,—“ Sed preefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, 
eo ipso, quod effigies eorum non visebantur.” 

C. T. Ramaee. 


Two CHURCHES IN ONE CHURCHYARD xi. 
372.)—Staunton, in Nottinghamshire, had two 
churches in one churchyard. The late Dr. Staun- 
ton got a faculty for taking down the smaller one, 
to the great regret of all who were interested in 
the curiosity of the circumstance. I believe the 
little dhendh taken down had good architectural 

ints, though it might not be so interesting as 
church. 

The churches of Trimley St. Mary’s, and Trim- 
ley St. Martin’s, Suffolk, are in one churchyard; 
also St. Andrew and All Saints, Willingale Spain, 
and St. Christopher, Willingale Doe, Essex ; and 
All Saints and St. Lawrence, Evesham, Worces- 
tershire. Joun Precot, Jun. 


So caLLep Grants or Arms (3" xi. 327.)— 
G. W. M. refers me to 3" 8. vi. 461, but not to 
my reply to it, p. 539. A man can, of course, 
“assert” that there is no difference between 
grants and confirmations, if he likes to do so, but 
to say that “every person acquainted,” Xc. Xc., 
is going rather far. A man who has documents 
of Plantagenet times, sealed with the arms he uses 
now, and which are assigned to his family in 
visitations of earlier date than his confirmation, 
may surely be of a different opinion. He may not 
have wisdom enough to understand how the arms 
that sealed their parchments, say in Richard II.’s 
time, can have been first granted to his family in 
Elizabeth's, although his ancestor of that day ma 
have chosen to get a confirmation. I had no wis 
to displease G. W. M. by pointing out what I still 
believe to be his error. | 


Inscriptions on at St. Anprews (3"¢ 
S. xi. 437.)—I do not quite see the difficulty here. 
Why may not Katharinam nominando mean in 
naming me Catharine? That is, the bishop both 
caused me to be made and afterwards christened 
me Catharine. 

Southey, in the Doctor, vol. i. p. 291, 2nd ed., 
tells us that the Bishop of Chalons had recently 
baptized some bells by the names of Marie, Deo- 
date, Stephanie, Seraphine, and Pudentienne; 
then why not Catharine? All that can be in- 
‘ferred is, that the bell was probably named after 
its godmother, who need not have been any rela- 
tion of the bishop's, but merely some lady in his 
flock. Watter W. 


The first inscription is: — 


“SANCTUS . JAC . KENNEDUS . EPISCOPUS . STI + 


ANDRE . AC. FUNDATOR . COLLEGII . STI . SALVATORIS 
KATHARINAM . NO 


ME . FECIT , FIERI . ANNO 1460 . 
” 


MINANDO....- 
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The rest I omit, as not necessary for the answer 
The above will read thus in 


to the inquiry. 
English : — 

“ The holy James Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrews and 
Founder of Saint Saviour’s College, caused me to be made 
in the year 1460, naming me Catherine... .” 

The other inscription runs thus : — 

“ME . ELIZABETHAM , LEONARDINAM . ANTE . BIS- 
CENTUM . ANNOS . GANDAVI . FACTAM ET . TEMPORIS . 
INJURIA . DILAPSAM . COLLEGE . LEONARDI . IMPENSIS . 
REFECIT . ROBERTUS . MAXWELL . ANNO 1724. E. 9 R.” 


Which may be thus rendered in English : — 

“Robert Maxwell, at the expense of Leonard’s College, 
recast me, Elizabeth Leonardine, cast at Ghent two hun- 
dred years before and broken by the injuries of time, in 
the year 1724.” 

The £. R. I donot to explain, unless 
it stands for Edine Refecta. But the names 
Catherine and Elizabeth Leonardine were evi- 
dently given to the bells when first made; as it 
is well known that it is customary to name bells, 
and generally after some saint. In honour of St. 
Leonard, a feminine adaptation of his name was 
added to agree with that of St. —- oa 


In reference to Dr. Ropert CHAMBERS’S query 
respecting the bell in St. Salvator’s tower, St. 
Andrews, so named, I may supply the information 
that it was cast for the third time in 1686, at the 
instance of the Town Council, who procured sub- 
scriptions among the citizens to defray the expense. 
The bell had no doubt been originally dedicated 
to St. Catherine of Alexandria. Probably a pro- 
cession had attended the suspension of the bell in 
1686, which may account for the present practice. 
When I attended St. Andrews University, 1839- 
1846, the practice had fallen into abeyance. It 
seems to have been revived lately. 

Rocers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham. 

Retic S, xi. 455.)—The inscrip- 
tion as given by Gardner (p. 118) contains the four 
words Ave Maria, gratie plena—Hail Mary, full 
of grace! The circular border, containing the in- 
scription, is divided into four equal parts; but the 
artist, either from want of skill or for the purpose 
of mystification, has put the letters in the follow- 
ing disjointed form : — 

“av E|] MAR IA|]GRACI © | PLE NA.” 

Besides the errata noted, graeca is printed for 
gracie ; and in the line above, reposited for de- 
posited. I have no knowledge of the relic itself. 

T. J. Buckton. 


Greek Erieram y. 195, 269, 328.)—I 
have seen it stated that the poet Hafiz was re- 
— for the original epigram on which the 

reek version admired by Estiew is founded. 
Sir William Jones was but the translator of it 
from Persian into English. Sr. SwiTHry. 


| Brsom or Pracock’s Frarmrrs (3" §. xi. 79, 
_ 343.)—When the pope is carried in the procession 
| at the great “functions” of the church, he is 
| attended on each side by an officer called “ bus- 
solante.” They carry large fans of white ostrich 
feathers fixed to the end of sticks about six feet 
long. Ifyour correspondent takes interest in such 
matters, I shall be pleased to forward him a tracing 
| of a sketch which I made at Rome on the occasion 
| of the festa of San Pietro in Vincoli. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Srr T. Browne’s “Retiero Mepict” (3" 
vi. 437.) —W. A. G. will find in Bohn’s ed. 1852, 
a very extended account of all the editions by the 
last editor, S. Wilkin, F.L.S. This gentleman 
alludes to one published in 1648, or said to be so, 
which he had never seen. 


The learned editor mentions two editions of 
1736 called the thirteenth and fourteenth; the 
first of these with notes and annotations, with life 
added. These are the last enumerated. 

Lowndes, whose notice is very meagre, yet 
mentions an edition (the best) 1733, with life by 
Dr. Johnson. 

I have the edition 1645, with Alex. Row’s ob- 
servations of the same year, and Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s also; together with which is bound up 
the latter knight’s observations on Spenser's Faery 
Queen, book ii. canto ix. stanza xxii. &c. This 
has in the preface, in the handwriting of the time, 
S" Henry Stradlinge—the name of the friend to 
whom it was addressed by Sir K. Digby: ps 

G. 


Carisbrooke, 


HistToricat TRADITION: THE EmMprror 
DIvs AND THE CurRisTIANs (3" xi. 456.) — 
Surely this is a sad mistake; attributing to Clau- 
dius the well-known anecdote of the pope St. 
Gregory the Great, whose words were: non Angli 
sed Angeli forent, si essent Christian. F.C. H. 


Bisnop Grrrarp, ete. (3" xi. 455.) — 

1.—There is in the Laity’s Directory for 1805 
an abstract of the life of Bishop Giffard; but it is 
substantially taken from Dodd’s Church History, 
| vol. iii. p. 469. Both these accounts state him to 
| have been born at Wolverhampton, and to have 
| belonged to the family of the Giffards of Chil- 
| lington. Another account of him, however, con- 
| tends that his real name was Bishop, and that he 
| was born in Cornwall :— 
| “One Bishop of this parish,” says Hals the Cornish 
| historian, “in his youth, after his school education at 
tetallock, in St. Columb Major, in the Latin and Greek 
tongues under Mr. Jolin Coode, that famous schoolmaster, 
was taken by the cost and care of Sir John Arundell, of 


| Lanherne, from thence, and placed by him in Douay 


College, in Flanders, where he took orders as a Catholic 
Roman priest, and became house-chaplain to the said 
Sir John Arundell, Knt.; and from thence visited and 


| confirmed the Roman Catholics in those parts for many 
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ars by the tended name of Mr. Giffard. He died at 

ammersmith, near London, 20th March, 1733, aged 99 
years, and ordered his body to be opened, and his heart 
to be taken out and sent to Douay aforesaid, and kept in 
spirits, and his body to be buried in St. Pancras Church, 
London, He was made D.D. by the college aforesaid, 
and consecrated Bishop of —— in the banqueting house 
at Whitehall, in the last year of King James IT.” 

“So far Hals,” says Dr. Oliver, in his Collec- 
tions, p. 221; but he adds : — 

“ Certainly, he was consecrated Bishop of Madura, a 
city on the north of Africa, by the papal nuncio Ferdi- 
nand D’Adda, on 22nd April, 1688, and was appointed 
first Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District. On the 
death of Bishop John Leyburn, he was transferred to 
London. His epitaph in St. Pancras shows that he was 
born in 1644, and that he died 12th March, 1733, con- 
sequently but 89 years old.” 

It is singular that two accounts so different 
should have appeared ; but the general opinion is 
that he was of the Giffard family, and born at 
Wolverhampton. 

2. The Bishop of Montpellier was Monseigneur 
Joseph de Malide: he died June 19, 1812, aged 

3. The name of the Bishop of Dijon I have not 
discovered. F. C. H. 


“None But Ports REMEMBER THEIR YouTH” 
(3" S. xi. 464.) — We seem to be getting awa 
altogether from the meaning of this phrase. It 
was not the intention of whoever penned this 
thoughtful sentence to deny that old men ordi- 
narily remember their youth. It is a common 
remark that aged persons remember vividly the 
events of boyhood, whilst they wholly forget the 
transactions of middle life. Coleridge has more 
than once said that it is a distinguishing feature 
of genius to carry the freshness of the feelings of 
youth into manhood, and so to link vivacity of 
sentiment with ripeness of reason and judgment. 
Those who do this are the poets spoken of in the 
text above. They do not carry the facts or dry 
bones of their youth with them into years, but the 
very soul and pressure of that gay time; and thus 
it is that they, more than other men, nay, alone, 
are said to remember their youth. C. A. W. 


CHANGEABLE Pictures (3" 8, xi. 424.)—I saw 
a very good one some time since, got at a bazaar, 
the words Fuith, Hope, Charity, alternately occu- 
pring the frame as you passed from side to side. 
hortly afterwards, in passing a gin shop in either 
London or Liverpool, I was amused to see Gin, 
Brandy, Rum, successively presenting themselves 
in the same manner in front of the window. 
P. 


Drip Wattace visit France? 
(3" S. iii. 8; ix. 87.) —In consulting the Table 
des Matitres to tome i. of M. Michel's carefully 
drawn-up work, Les E’cossais en France et les 


Frangais en E'cosse, I find the following : — 


“William Wallace cherche un asile en France; ses 
aventures dans ce pays ; poésies dont elles sont l'objet.” 

In the text, however, the author merely quotes 
from Fordun, Dempster, and Major, who give the 
— belief; but M. Michel adds in a note 
that — 

“Le meilleur biographe de Wallace, Tytler, fait si peu 
de cas des récits relatifs au séjour du héros en France, 
qu'il ne les mentionne que pour leur refuser toute cré- 
ance.” 

There once existed some compositions by the 
French trouvéres on Wallace, but M. Michel says 
that search for them has been unavailing. Further 
and more careful examination in the great libraries 
of Paris and of the provinces might prove more 
successful, J. Macray. 

Oxford, 

A Aw 8. xi. 94, 223, 
326, 447.)—I think it very hard to be called 
upon to furnish material for Mr. J. Drxox, which 
he ought to supply by his own researches, nor am 
I disposed to undertake it. I have answered for 
the evidence of my own ears as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the last century and the traditions of the 
past. I have in my library — 

“ Grammaire Angloise et Francoise pour facilement et 
oe gy aprendre la Langue Angloise et Frangoise. 
ar E.A. A Rouen, chez Julien Courant, mpcLXXx1x.” 

My copy is stated to be a new and enlarged 
edition, and has every appearance of being the 
reproduction of a work of much earlier date. At 
the beginning is “Table des Prononciations en 
lisant et parlant.” The English vowel A is re- 
presented by a and é. Now, what does a repre- 
sent? Under diphthong for the English Au we 
have “a long,” and for the English Avw also “a 
long.” The writer seems to have understood his 
business, and his instrustions are correct. I con- 
sider the sound of “ a long” was in 1679 aw. 

Hype CLARKE. 

32, St. George’s Square. 

Tae Worp “Caarm” (3' 8. xi. 221, 382.)— 
The word is thus noticed in Sternberg’s Northamp- 
tonshire Glossary : — 

“Cuarm. To make a noise orclamour. Anglo-Saxon, 
cyrm, a noise, Akerman, Barnes, Hartshorne.” 

I have been accustomed, in Huntingdonshire 
and elsewhere, to hear the word applied to the 
clamour of children in school, and to other discor- 
dant sounds. Bebe. 


“As CLEAN as A Wuistte” xi. 331, 
360.)—I am afraid that W. M. has still a good 
deal to learn of the nuances of the Scotch lan- 
guage. Clean and toom dc certainly both mean 
empty; but the former conveys a much more 
complete idea of emptiness than the latter. If a 
whaler returns without a single fish, she is clean ; 
but suppose she has taken only one, she would 
still be considered toom. In the same way an 
ordinary dog-call or whistle would be called éoom, 
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although it had in it the usual pea to produce the 
ep sound which is so effective in calling the 
attention. 
ne occasionally hears in Scotland the expres- 
sion “his brain is as toom as a barrel.” This of 
course does not indicate a vacuum, but rather that 
nothing but the dregs are left. Rvsticvs. 


Grapes (3"§, xi. 376.)—The “ good old book ” 
appears, so far as I am able to make out from the 
means at hand, the only one to notice grapes as an 
esculent—“ Who planteth a vineyard,” and oix 
éoOiet, x.7.A.? 1 Cor. ix. 7; the question assumes the 
fact. In the Old Testament we have it directly, 
as in Deut. xxiii. 24; and indirectly, the gleaning 
of grapes, “ for the stranger, for the fatherless, and 
for the widow ” (Deut. xxiv. 21.) 

GrorcE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 


BoRDURE WAVY IN THE ARMS OF VENETIAN 
Doers xi. 390.)—The “ farther informa- 
tion” which Mr. J. Woopwarp asks me to give 
is simply this:—When I was in Venice and in 
many parts of the Venetian territory twenty-one 
years ago, I saw in several places engravings of 
the series of Doges from Anafesto onwards ; under 
each was given a coat-of-arms, which in the case 
of the earlier doges was of course wholly a matter 
of fancy. But the arms of all the Doges, early or 
late, had not only the peculiar peaked cap sur- 
mounting them, but they were all of them also sur- 
rounded by a bordure wavy; this is simply a fact 
which I observed and noted at the time. I in- 
quired the meaning from those who were likely 
to be well informed, and the explanation which I 
gave in “N, & Q.” was the reply that I there 
received; namely, that it indicated that the 
family had reached the dignity of Doge. Amongst 
others to whom I was indebted for much informa- 
tion about Venice under the Doges was the late 
Signor Andrea Baretta, whose courtesy to a 
stranger in country, language, and form of Chris- 
tian profession, was such as to cause him long to 


thai am letzten,’ to express that Protestantism 
was in its last gasp. A Protestant peasant, who 
had been listening with great attention, is said to 
have gone up to him and thanked him. “ You,” 
said the priest, “a Protestant, thank me?” 
“ Why should I not? ” was the answer. “ Steht 
nicht Matthii am letzten geschrieben; Ich bin bei 
Euch alle Tage, bis an der Welt Ende.”—*“ Is it 
not written in the last chapter of St. Matthew: 
And, lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world”? I cannot confirm on my own 
authority the correctness of this anecdote, “ ma se 
non é vero, é ben trovato.” Am I not right in 
saying that the precise expression, as used in Ger- 
many by the common people, is “ Matthii am 
letzten sein,’ “to be in the last (chapter) of 
Matthew ” ? C. T. Ramaer. 


Quotation Wantep xi. 457.) —The 
line inquired after by Lyprarp, as quoted by Sir 
Walter Scott in his Diary, are a parody on a 

assage in a ballad of Shenstone, called “The 
ape of the Trap,” where, in describing the pranks 
of a rat in a college study, he has this verse : — 
“Tn books of geo-graphy 
He made the maps to flutter; 
A river or a sea 
Was to him a dish of tea, 


And a kingdom bread and butter.” 
D.S. 


Tut Betirounpers Purpve xi. 479.) 
The couplet on the tomb of Thomas Purdue (ob. 
1711) at Closworth, co. Somerset, here given, had 
been placed nearly forty years before on that of 
another member of the same family in the church 
of St. Mary at Limerick. 

“ Without the quire, in the body of the church, adjoin- 
ing to the foot of the back of the Dean’s seat, upon a 
tomb is read this jingle upon the name of him who cast 
the Bells of this Church, in Roman capitals, thus — 

Here a Bellfounder honest and true 
Untill the Resurrection lies purdue. 


WILLIAM PVRDVE OBIIT 111° 
xbris pint 


be remembered, though many years have elapsed 
since he passed away from this earthly scene. I | 
may state positively that I saw this bordure wavy | 
around the arms accompanying the portraits of the | 
Doges of the families of Contarini, Morosini, and | 
Foscari, as well as the rest of the one hundred and | 
twenty. 


St. Marrnew S. xi. 399, 469.)—As some 
confirmation of my idea that “ Matthiii am letz- | 
ten” refers in some way to the last chapter of | 
St. Matthew, though I am unable to give the 
true explanation of it, I may relate the following | 
anecdote, in which the expression occurs, and 
which I heard many years ago. A Catholic 


clergyman in Germany had delivered a very ex- 
citing discourse against Protestantism, and wound 
up his rhapsody with the proverbial phrase “ Mat- 


I transcribe this from the original of Thomas 
Dingley’s Tour tn Ireland, now (by the kindness 
of Sir Thomas Winnington) lying before me; and 


from the printed edition, published by the Ki- 


kenny Archeological Society, I copy the following 
note : — 

“The Purdues were noted Bellfounders. They cast for 
Bristol and Salisbury cathedrals; and three of the bells 
belonging to the cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, were 
cast by Roger Purdue, a.p. 1674-5.” 

J. 


Joun Srarcu (3'¢ xi. 429.)—I am obliged 
to the correspondents who have answered my 
query. Seenche pamphlet can hardly be said to 
have excited “little attention.” The Bishop of 
Ferns replied to it under the signature “ 8, N.” ; 
and Blanco White published a rejoinder, The 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[3r¢ XI. June 22, 


question has been re-opened in a long historical 
article on “‘ The Law of Blasphemous Libel,” by 
Mr. Courtney Kenny, in the Theological Review 
for April last. Cyrit. 


STouRBRIDGE Farr xi. 443.) —Cornvus 
will find an amusing account of this celebrated 
fair in the Muse Anglicane (vol. ii. p. 79), pub- 
lished in 1741. It is entitled “Nundine Stur- 
brigienses,” is in hexameter verse, occupying ten 

2s of the volume, and was written by Th. 
Lill, Coll. Trin, Cant. Soc. OXONTENSIS. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Manual of Dates: a Dictionary of Reference to the 
most Important Events in the History of Mankind to be 
found in Authentic Records. By George H. Townsend. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. (Warne & Co.) 
The old proverb, which speaks of the advantage of a 

multitude of counsellors, applies as strongly to books as 

to human counsellors, and more especially to books of 
reference. We have, on more than one occasion, found 
in the first edition of The Manual of Dates, information 
which we have sought for in vain in other quarters. 
That edition contained only between seven and eight 
thousand articles, alphabetically arranged; while in this 
new edition, that number has been increased to eleven 
thousand. But as the work has not only been enlarged, 
but thoroughly revised, every date having been verified, 
original authorities re-examined, many articles rewritten, 
and much additional matter introduced into others, the 
new edition will be found more complete, and conse- 
quently more useful, even in an increased proportion to 
its increased size. The Manual of Dates is clearly des- 
tined to take a prominent place among our most useful 
Books of Reference. 


The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt. With Notes and Introductory 
Essay by Hain Friswell. (Low & Son.) 

Whether or not the Arcadia exercised the great in- 
fluence over the prose writers of the Elizabethan era 
which has sometimes been attributed to it, has been 
doubted. But be that as it may, the popularity of a 


book which passed through some dozen editions within a | 


few years of its first appearance, which was translated 
into most of the European languages—a book which 
abounds with passages of exquisite beauty, and senti- 
ments of the noblest and most elevated character — must 
make us wonder that nearly two centuries have elapsed 
since the last edition was given to the world. Mr. Fris- 


well has reprinted the romance from the tenth edition, | 
removing certain undergrowths supplied by other hands, | 


and ‘certain eclogues of laboriously written and fantas- 
tical poetry, some in Latin measure”; so that the reader 
gets all that is Sidney's (in the editor’s opinion), “and 
without curb upon his utterance.” Many glossarial notes 
now add to the reader’s facilities for reading the Arcadia, 
which is here reprinted in a way to recall attention to 
this almost forgotten old English classic. 


Ireland before the Union ; with Revelations from the Un- 
published Diary of Lord Clonmel. A Sequel to the 
Sham Squire. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. (Kelly, Dublin.) 
Another of those curious, we may say valuable, little 

books for which the future historians of that country 

will be as much indebted to Mr. Fitzpatrick, as his 
readers of the present day, 


The Epitaphs and 


y tal Inscriptions in Grey Friars’? 


Churchyard, Edinburgh. Collected by James Brown, 
Keeper of the Grounds. With an Introduction and 
Notes. (J. M. Miller, Edinburgh.) 

We have so often advocated in “ N. & Q.” the propriety 
of preserving a careful record of the Monumental Inscrip- 
tions of the country, that such an attempt as the present 
cannot but meet with our most cordial approval. The 
worthy Keeper of the Grey Friars’ Churchyard, which 
has been designated by Sir Walter Scott “the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Scotland,” has been largely assisted in the 
preparation of his book by many well-known scholars— 
among whom we must specify Mr. David Laing, who 
contributes a valuable Introduction of nearly ninety 
pages. There is also a good Index of Names. 


Messrs. RourTLEDGE announce a new sixpenny 
monthly periodical, under the title of The Broadway: 
London and New York, the object of which is to provide 
an International Magazine of light and amusing litera- 
ture. In order the more fully to carry out this design, 
arrangements are, we understand, being made with the 
best authors on both sides of the Atlantic to contribute 


original articles to its pages. It will appear about 
August, and be largely illustrated. 


ApmiraAL Deanse.—In regard to this highly distin- 
guished servant of the Commonwealth, the readers of 
“N. & Q.” and every student of English history will 
rejoice to be informed that his somewhat obscure and much 
misrepresented biography has for many years engaged 
the attention of the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, M.A., 
F.S.A., who has now completed a Life of the Admiral, 
which will very shortly be given to the press. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
lars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 


Particul 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Lysows’ History or Dennysume. Ato. (In Vol. V. of “ Magna Bri- 


tannia.”) 
Peax 4to. Parts 3 and 4. 
Complete. 


Raopss’ 

Moartson’s Havpow Hatt. Folio. 

Baooxe Boornny’s Porms. Large 8vo. 

Brone's Moncmentat Remains. 

Jounsat or Association. Parts 27,28, and 29. 


Wanted by Mr. Joseph B. Robinson, Derwent Street, Derby. 


Tas Porrny or Anna Maria. London: J. Bell, 1788. 12mo. 
Wanted by Mr. Bruce, 5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square, N.W. 


Tas Rovat Reotsren. 9 Vols, 12mo. 1780. 

Memoras or tae Parrce or Wares. 3 Vols. small 8vo. 1898. 
A Review or tae Poxrricat Stare or Garat Barra. 
Tas Prorte’s Answer to rue Suont Review. 1787. 

Aw Answer Tro sors tue Asove. 1787. 

Meworms or J. T. Seanes, Maniwe Parwren to Hrs Masesry. 8vo. 


1787. 


Wanted by Mr. W. Smith, 7, York Terrace, Charles Street, Albany 
Road, Camberwell, 8. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


| 

REMOVAL OF OFFICE OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Ta future” Nores ano Queares” will be published at the much more 
| commodious premises taken for the purpose at No. 43%, Wellington 
| Street, Strand, W.C. to which office all communications should be ad- 
dressed. 

We are compelled to postpone until next week many Notes on Books, 
among others Notices of Black's General Atlas, 4c. 

H. Our Correspondent will see that, in the absence of the slightest 
evidence to connect the gentleman in question with the subject under dis- 
cussion, it would be obviously improper to bring his name forward. 

Kewsrxorow Cucrce Caomwett. Jf G. C. W. will ad- 
dress a note to H. W. F.. London Institution, he will receive the infor- 
mation he seeks, See Notices to Correspondent,“ N. & Q.” April 13. 

Awriqvany Rovat or Exotann. There is no such office. We cannot, 
therefore, a our pages to discuss the propriety of any person assum~ 
ing such title. : 

Cc. W. F. F.. An extended account of the Society of Hoastmen @ 

given in Brand's History of Newcastle, ed. 1759, ii. 241-311. 
| “Nores & Quenies” is regi d for ission abroad. 


4 . } 


